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Elephants riding jack rabbits, miniature humans in bottles, 
jive, flood, shipwreck, catastrophes from history, pane 


toric monsters, all are brought to the screen by 


. MOVIE 
MAGIC 


DANCING ON AIR AS 
SHOT FOR “TOP sateen ws ee 
OF THE TOWN” 


OTHING is impossible in 
N Hollywood. If a motion pic- 
ture director wanted a scene 
in a picture showing an elephant rid- 
ing on the back of a jack rabbit, all 
he’d need to do would be to call 
up the Head Magician and give his 
order, and it would be done. Of 
course they don’t call this wonder- 
worker a magician. They are very 
modest about some things in the 
movie studios, and the man is usually 
known by some such prosaic name as 
Technical Director. But whatever 
they call him, his job is the same in 
all the studios—to do the impossible. 
When Ralph Murphy, the director, 
was preparing to make the Universal picture, Top of the 
Town, he was talking over a few final details with Lou Brock, 
the production manager. 
“IT wish we had something absolutely novel in the way of 
dancing,” said Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Brock thought a moment. ““Why not have George do a 
dance in the air, his feet never touching the ground?” he 
suggested. 

‘How ?”” Mr. Murphy asked, briefly. 
“How do I know how?” Mr. Brock replied, and took 
down the telephone receiver. “But we'll do it. 

The result of this short conversation was a scene of danc- 
ing on air, but how it was done I have never been able to 
learn. I asked an official of the company who is usually quite 
communicative, but he said he was not permitted to tell. The 
fact is, I don’t believe he himself knows. Even the boss can't 
make the Magician tell his secrets. 

He was more chatty about another scene in the same pic- 
ture where George Murphy (the leading man, not the 
director) and Doris Nolan dance in and out among a lot of 
skyscrapers. But this is another form of magic and not so 





DANCING IN AND OUT AMONG SKYSCRAPERS 


By RANDOLPH BARTLETT 
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mysterious, though requiring a great 
deal of work. They simply made 
photographs of a number of New 
York buildings and enlarged them to 
tremendous size. These they arranged 
around a hidden dancing platform, 
with the result that the dancers look 
many times as big as they are. There 
was no trickery about this, but just a 
great deal of hard work and study, 
for unless the perspective was care- 
fully worked out the entire effect 
would be lost. 

The commonest form of movie 
magic will be immediately under- 
stood by anybody—or almost anybody 
—who ever had a snapshot camera. 
Did you ever have the embarrassing experience of getting 
your roll of film developed and olatel, only to find that 
the picture of Mumsy over which you spent so much time in 
getting the lighting just right, and which was to be perfectly 
beautiful, was printed over one of Fido gnawing on a bone? 
You had forgotten to roll down your film and had a 
double exposure. 

What you did in a moment of forgetfulness, the movie 
makers do with the utmost care. Fully three-fourths of the 
trick effects in moving pictures are obtained by putting two 
pictures on the same strip of film. The only important dif- 
ference between your mistake and their intentional operation, 
is that your film was standing still and theirs was running 
through the camera at the rate of nearly a hundred feet a 
minute. So when they have photographed the one scene, they 
wind the film back in the camera, before it is developed, and 
photograph the second scene on the same roll. This is a very 
delicate process. The camera man must be absolutely sure 
that he starts his second scene at exactly the same spot on the 
film that he started the first. And the two scenes must be ar- 
ranged exactly so that the objects to be doubled do not vary 
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: The first and simplest is fooling the eye 
| with a pair of scissors. There will be one 
® A set in which the small figure is seen, and 

, another, in the same room, which shows the 
scientist. By changing back and forth from 

one set to the other, as the characters con- 

verse, the effect of the two being actually 
seen together is produced, although they may 
never both be seen at the same time. This, 
however, cannot be kept up in- 
definitely, and to pro- 
duce a realistic scene 

it is necessary that 
the two charac- 
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BELOW: TRICK PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AND A STAGE-SE1 
SCALED TO ABOUT FIVE 
TIMES NORMAL SIZE AC- 
COUNT FOR THIS SCENE 
FROM “THE DEVIL DOLL”’ 





DR. PRETORIUS, IN “THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN,” EXAM- 
INES THE HUMAN MIDGETS HE HAS IMPRISONED IN BOTTLES 

























































in position for even an infinitesimal fraction of an inch. 

One of the most interesting examples of this appeared in 
another Universal picture several years ago, The Bride of 
Frankenstein. In this story there is a very unscrupulous 
physician, Dr. Pretorius, who has discovered how to make 
living human beings. But at first all his creations are 
midgets, and he is seen in his laboratory examining them. 
He has them imprisoned in glass jars about a foot high. You 
see these little men and women, all alive and real—a king, 
a queen, a mermaid, a bishop, and even a tiny little devil. 
And this is how it was done: 

Regular actors and actresses were made up as the various 
characters and were arranged on a black stage, with velvet 
curtains behind them. The camera was moved a long dis- 
tance from the stage, so that the pictures would be quite 
small. The players moved about a little, but were careful to 
confine these movements to a foot or so in any one direction. 
Then the film was wound back in the camera magazine. 
Now the camera was moved to the scene of Dr. Pretorius’s 
laboratory, in which a series of empty glass jars were ar- 
ranged on a table, one for each of the characters photo- 
graphed against the black background. The delicate part z* . 
was to have these spaced so that when the scene was photo. ‘SS)OW: 4 SRAMATIC SCENE FROM TS LA OF oe. 

; ; Pate " em VOLCANO ERUPTING IN THE BACKGROUND IS A REALISTIC MINIATURE 
graphed, the jars and the characters would occupy precisely 
the same positions on the little piece of film, which ts hardly 
as large as the big postage stamps the Government issues for 
special occasions. And when it was finished, you saw Dr. 
Pretorius gloating over his tiny creatures in the jars. 

There was another picture about the same time in which 
little people were shown. This was the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer production, The Devil Doll, the story of a mad 
scientist who discovers a means of shrinking a human being 
down to the size of a very small doll. Unlike the Franken- 
stein story, in this one the midget is not imprisoned, but goes 
about the various scenes doing a lot of mischief. In man 
of the scenes, the tiny young woman is seen all alone. The 
effect was obtained in these by the very simple plan of build- 
ing rooms and furniture, several times as large, exactly dupli- 
cating the others in which the normal-sized characters played 
their scenes. Then a lens was used in photographing the 
dwarf which gave the same effect as looking through the 
wrong end of a telescope. In this way the room seemed 
normal and the woman tiny. Of course this would not be 
possible when the doll-like creature had to be seen with the 
scientist. Two forms of movie magic then had to be called 
into play. 
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ARTIST'S PRELIMINARY SKETCH SUGGESTING  SET- 
TING AND ACTION FOR A SCENE IN 





gether, if only for an instant. 

For this purpose a machine 
has been invented, usually called 
an “optical printer.” One en- 
thusiast said of this intricate 
apparatus that it could do 
everything but sing. At least 
by means of the invention, it 
is possible to combine two pic- 
tures even more effectively than 
by the double exposure method. 
When it was desired to show 
the ‘‘devil doll” perched on the 
hand of the scientist, the 
magical apparatus simply picked 
the figure off one piece of film 
and transferred it to another. 
To explain how this is done 
would take a bigger book than 
this entire magazine, for there 
are few instruments in the 
world in which there are such 
precise adjustments, down to 
thousandths of an inch. You 
will have to be satisfied with 
the information that it is a 
photographic apparatus oper- 
ated by a complicated machine 
with knobs, screws, handles, 
cams, cogs, slides, grooves, 
wheels, and all kinds of gadgets 
all over it. 

One of the most fascinating 
sub-divisions of the Movie 
Magician’s department is the 
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“KING KONG” 
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KING KONG ATOP THE TOWER OF THE EM- 
PIRE STATE BUILDING, SNATCHING AIR- 
PLANES OUT OF THE SKY LIKE FLIES, AN 
EFFECT MADE POSSIBLE BY MOVIE MAGIC 


AT LEFT: THE HUGE, ARTIFICIAL FIGURE 
OF THE APE-MAN, KING KONG, IS FIRMLY 
MANACLED TO A WOODEN SCAFFOLDING ON 
A THEATER STAGE. NOTE THE CONTRAST 
IN SIZE BETWEEN HIM AND THE TRIO OF 
TINY HUMAN FIGURES IN THE FOREGROUND 
































PY 
A SCENE FROM “GREEN PASTURES,” ONE MOVIE IN WHICH 
THE MAGICIAN DID NOT TRY TO FOOL THE MOTION PIC- 
TURE AUDIENCE. HERE, AS IN THE PLAY, LITTLE COL- 
ORED ANGELS FISHED FROM CLOUDS MADE OF BALES OF 
FLUFFY COTTON SUSPENDED FROM PLAINLY VISIBLE WIRES 





shop where they make minia- 
tures. This is not used so much 
as it was in the days of the 
silent pictures. Then there were 
more stories of adventure out- 
of-doors, and less sitting around 
and talking indoors. There 
were sea pictures and hurri- 
canes and storms and volcanic 
eruptions and all sorts of ex- 
citement. Almost every one, at 
some time or other, has seen a 
movie of a ship in a storm at 
night, being tossed about by 
tremendous waves, with all its 
lights bravely burning. It 
looked like a big ocean liner. 
It may have been the unfor- 
tunate Titanic or Lusitania in 
the motion picture story. 
Well, that big ship was not 
more than six feet long, in all 
probability, although it was 
complete in every detail so far 
as outward appearances were 
concerned. It was electrically 
lighted, too, with current from 
a battery like those they use in 
hand flash lights, only consider- 
ably stronger. The ocean, in 
which it was having such a ter- 
rible time, was a tank, perhaps 
twenty feet square and four 
feet deep, and the howling gale, 
through which it was sturdily 
(Continued on page 31) 








By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 








ranch, and June days on the plains 
are days of blue skies and lush 
prairie grass and newborn calves and 
cavorting colts. In June Pinto Jones, 
the bow-legged cowhand, practiced 
roping for the midsummer contests 
and sang cheerily: 
“I have no use for the women, 
"A true one can seldom be found!” 
In June Em Deneen, on her white- 
footed Pal o’ Mine, rode over miles of green plains 
with Kip O'Malley, checking up on newborn calves 
and cow-mammas and water holes. 

Yet, this June, there was no serenity on the Fly- 
ing Crow. Aunt Marcella Dee Abernathy from 
Wayne, Maryland, was visiting there, and with her 
visit had come unhappiness and contention. 

Em’s plans were the bone of the contention. 
Em was seventeen now, happy, busy, and healthy as 
a sparrow. She had graduated from high school at 
Buffalo Forks, riding across the plains on Pal o 
Mine, her lunch bucket, lariat, books, and slicker all 
tied together on the saddle. 

She had planned on going to the State Agricul- 
tural College in September. Brought up in a man’s 
world of cattle, horses, and wide range, Em had 
lately felt a deep yearning to learn about sewing and 
foods and the artistic side of making a home. 

Aunt Marcella, who was steeped in “family tra- 
dition” and “cultural background,” thought the study 
of foods and clothing of little value. But the real 
reason she was grimly set against Em going to 
“Aggies,” the reason she was pursuing a relentless 
attack to take Em back to Wayne with her, was that 
Kip O'Malley was also going to enter Aggies in 
September, to take a course in animal husbandry. 
And Kip O'Malley, according to Aunt Marcella, 
was branded blackly as having ‘‘no family tradition,” 
no “cultural background,” and was, in fact, a nobody. 

All June, Aunt Marcella’s gentle questions and remarks 
had fallen like the persistent drop of water which wears 
away the stone. Her start had been, “Just who are Kip 
O'Malley's people ?”’ 

Em and Uncle Haze and Aunt Marcella had been in the 
big, low-ceilinged living room. Uncle Haze answered. ‘He 
hasn't any. His dad got lost in a blizzard and died of 
pneumonia a few days afterwards, when Kip was a little 
sprout—about twelve, eh, Em?” 

Em nodded, remembering back to a cold, blustery day 
when she had been a long-legged eight-year-old and Kip had 
come riding up to the Flying Crow. Trying to hide the 
heartbreak in his face, he had blurted out to Uncle Haze, 
‘My dad is dead and so—and so—I came over to be a cow- 
boy on your ranch.” 

“But who were his people?” pursued Aunt Marcella. 

“We don’t know anything about them. I guess Kip 
doesn't either—except that his mother was English. I think 
she died on a visit to England when Kip was—oh, maybe 
five or six years old,” Em supplied vaguely. 

“But it seems so strange not to know—” 

Uncle Haze defended, ‘You can’t hold it against a fine, 
upstanding lad like Kip that his folks are dead.” 

“Why, of course not, Haze. But even an orphan should 


L: WAS June on the Flying Crow 


Illustrated 
by 
ERIC 
NORDVELDT 


A family tree was immensely important to 
Em Deneen’s Aunt Marcella from Mary- 
land, who spurned Kip O’Malley for not 


having any idea who bis forbears were 


know something of his ancestry and who his people were.” 

On another evening, when Kip sat in their midst carefully 
cutting ““K—I—P” into some new leather cuffs, Aunt Mar- 
cella asked, ‘What is your #ame—your christened name, I 
mean? Kip, of course, is just a nickname.” 

Kip took a long minute to answer. ‘I don’t know, ma’am.”’ 
Shortly after that, a sober Kip gathered up the cuffs and knife, 
and departed to the bunkhouse he shared with Pinto Jones. 


UNE wore on. Aunt Marcella planned to leave in early 
July. Em must go with her. In Wayne, Em could 
mingle with the best people of Maryland. There was no 

doubting Aunt Marcella’s sincerity. “Em, you are such a 
child. Your whole future can be ruined if, at college, you as- 
sociate with—well, with the wrong people. It classes you. I 
have only your happiness in mind. I am only thinking of 
your dead mother and what she would have wanted.” 

Em felt unhappy, defeated—yes, and a little bewildered. 
Uncle Haze was unhappy; sometimes he looked at Em and 
muttered, ‘Maybe it would be best. Maybe, as Marcie says, you 
need to know folks that are up to the Abernathy standard.” 

But the unhappiest of all was Kip O'Malley. He worked 
with a set, forbidding face, with never a smile for Pinto 
Jones when he gestured widely toward far-sweeping plains 
and murmured affectedly, “Oh, my deah, isn’t it lamentable 
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A MATTER of 








PINTO GESTURED WIDELY TO- 
WARD FAR-SWEEPING PLAINS. 
“OH, MY DEAH, ISN’T IT LAM- 
ENTABLE THAT US POOR, BE- 
REFT COWCHASERS AIN'T GOT 
NO BACKGROUND?” HE MUR- 
MURED WITH AFFECTATION 


that us poor, bereft cowchasers ain't got no background ? 
Our lives are so narrow and hampered.” 

On one of the last days of June, Aunt Marcella, Em, and 
Kip drove into Buffalo Forks in the buckboard. In the back 
seat, which had a way of sliding backward going uphill and 
forward going downhill, Aunt Marcella prattled on to Em of 
their return to Wayne, of the clothes she would get Em, of 
literary clubs and teas and formals. ‘‘My dear, you'll blos- 
som like a flower in the social life of Wayne.” 

Em only expostulated drearily, “But, Aunt Marcella, I'm 
not the flower kind. I love grubbing around the ranch and 
the ranch house, and up at Aggies what we’d—I mean what 
I'd—learn would fit right in.” 

A time or two Em tried to draw Kip into the conversation, 
but he only grunted out monosyllables. At Buffalo Forks, 
when Aunt Marcella went into the general store out of the 
hot sun, Em stayed to help Kip unhook the check reins and 
tie the team to the worn hitching post. “For heaven's sake, 
Kip,” she blurted out, “stop acting like Sitting Bull riding 
forth to battle! Can I help it if Aunt Marcella feels— 


BACKGROUND 


feels—’’ she stopped, hardly knowing how to put it into words. 

‘Feels that Im not worthy to touch the hem of your gar- 
ment—and you an Abernathy!"’ Kip filled in bitterly. 

Em’s laugh rippled out—and Pinto Jones always said Em's 
laugh was “‘as refreshin’ as cold buttermilk on a hot day.” 

“When have I ever had a hem of a garment?” For Em's 
daily attire was a blue shirt and worn jeans tucked into 
high boots. But Kip’s unhappiness sobered her as she 
thought of the happy, scrappy years they'd spent together on 
the Flying Crow. “Oh, Kip, as though it mattered—" 

“It does to your Aunt Marcella and it’s plain she’s going 
to make it matter to you.” 

Em’s voice choked. “As though any of that claptrap 
about teas and culture would be half the fun going to 
Aggies with you would be!” They'd thumbed through the 
prospectus together, argued about courses; Uncle Haze had 
planned to drive them up in the rattly ranch car, and Oku 
Hung, the Chinese cook, had even sent away for black wal- 
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nuts to make them each a three-layer cake as a parting gift. 


Aunt Marcella came hurrying out from the store. ‘“‘Kip, 
I have a message for you from the store manager.” The 


storekeeper also conducted a kind of information bureau for 
the whoie countryside. ‘He says there's an old gentleman 
in town who has been asking for you. He wants to see you 
about a vitally important matter. He’s sick, the storekeeper 
said,” 

“Where is he?” Kip asked. 

“He's at the depot. The storekeeper said some ranch- 
man brought him in because his legs just folded up under 
him—evidently it’s his heart—and they're sending him to a 
relative in Denver:” 

“What's his name?” Kip asked, still mystified. 

‘Nat something. Do you know a Nat?” 

Kip’s face went a little pale. ‘Nat! Why—it was an old 
cowboy named Nat that came down here with my father. He 
was with him that day they were lost in the blizzard; my 
father died of pneumonia from it—it was Nat who took care 
of him, who got me ready that day and sent me to the Fly- 
ing Crow. He always called me ‘the bye.’ ”’ 

“Better hurry over and see him, Kip,” Em urged. 
train is due soon.” 

Kip said, ‘Come on!’ The invitation was for Em, but 
Aunt Marcella, all interest and excitement, went with them. 


“The 


BETWEEN SIPS OF WATER 
AND PAUSES FOR BREATH, 
THE OLD MAN TOLD KIP 
THE STORY OF THE LONG- 
AGO DAY OF THE BLIZZARD 
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At the depot they found an old man, half-lying, half- 
sitting, on a wagon seat with old comforts piled about him. 
He looked up as Kip came in. “So you're O'Malley's bye, 
grown up,” he said in a husky, weak voice. 

“Nat!” Kip cried, taking his hand. 

“It’s glad I am you've come. I've somethin’ to tell you— 
and the old engine inside me is about played out. Listen 
close now, for I’ve a shortage of breath.” 

Between sips of water and pauses for breath, with Em and 
Aunt Marcella in the background, he told Kip this story. 

That day of the blizzard he and O'Malley had been here 
at Buffalo Forks, and Kip’s father took a metal box from 
the vault at the bank. He was in high spirits; it held 
something precious and valuable for his boy. ‘‘He’d been 
in minin’ | aes and I figured it was gold. And there was 
others heard him and figured the same, for when we 
started home—hépin’ to beat the blizzard for we'd left you 
out there alone—we found three ugly-lookin’ hombres was 
trailin’ us.” 

But the storm was not to be escaped. It was soon upon 
them, and, in its onslaught, they would have lost their way if 
it had not been for the fences they followed, the posts dimly 
discernible through the driving snow. O'Malley and Nat 
were unarmed and, when the white fury of blizzard shut 
them from sight of the followers, O'Malley slid off his horse. 
Nat helped him and, with their 
hands and their knives, they 
dug down by the side of a 
fence post and buried the valu- 
able package. “ ‘I'd rather 
chance them finding it here 
than snatching it from me,’ sez 
he. “Take a good look at that 
post, Nat, so you'll know it 
again—for I'm fair befuddled 
as to where we are.’ 

“An’ I did,” the old man 
wheezed, ‘“‘with the storm 
whippin’ us about like chips, I 
looked at it. That's seven— 
almost eight—year ago and I 
can still see it. There was 








three knots in it—it looked 








somethin’ like a jack-o’-lantern. 
Here, give me a pencil. Like 
this—one eye slantin’ and 
winky, and a twig stuck out on 
it like a curl. Sure I'd know 
that post if I saw it in China.” 

His breath was spent and 
Kip filled in. “And your horses 
kept drifting with the blizzard 
—lI've never known a worse 
blizzard than that!—and you 
fought it for hours and hours. 
I remember it was late at night 
when you came stumbling to 
the door—the two of you near- 
er dead than alive. Father 
shivered all that night—and 
then went into a raging fever.” 

“And the fever took him. I 
put you on the one good horse 
we had and sent you to the 
Flying Crow. For weeks the 
snow covered the plains and I 
was half-sick meself. Then I 
set out to get your package for 
you. But I couldn't find that 
post. For days and weeks— 
and (Continued on page 46) 
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OLD MAN 
of the 


MOUNTAINS 


By 
ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


melting snowbank, Oreos lay blinking in the sun, 

lazily chewing his cud. For an hour or more he 
had been cropping the grass in the lofty meadow, 
moving about with his queer, stiff-legged gait and 
occasionally lifting his bearded head to gaze out in 
keen scrutiny over his wide domain of rock and snow. 
The sounds which echoed about him went, for the 
most part, unnoted, for, though Oreos had excellent 
eyesight and a sharp nose, his ears were not keen. 

And now he rested. The activity of rosy finch and 
ptarmigan interested him not at all; the faint calls of 
the conies far below did not register with him, and 
the soaring golden eagle above the peak he ignored 
completely. His steady chewing diminished at length, 
became more gradual, and then ceased altogether; he 
slept. 

It was near noon when Oreos awoke and, at the 
first look about him, he saw that it was none too soon. 

A menacing cloud was rearing above the peak behind him, 
rent now and then by streaks of lightning, though the 
still distant reverberations of thunder had not disturbed him. 

Perhaps it had been the rising gusts of wind stirring his 
white coat which had awakened him, perhaps some innate 
prompting had warned him of the impending storm, at any 
rate, he heaved himself up, stood erect upon his boulder, and 
cast a calculating eye at the darkening heavens. Oreos, as 
you may have guessed, was a Rocky Mountain goat. He 
made a picture there, etched against the coming storm—a 
high-humped, awkward-looking creature. His bearded chin 
gave him a distinctly ancient appearance; his sharp black 
horns, bending slightly backwards, were in striking contrast 
to his shaggy coat, for the latter was as white as snow except 
about the rump, where a creamy tinge was evidence of his 
many years of life. 

Wrinkling his nose, his golden eyes glancing up at the 
clouds, he leaped lightly down from the boulder and began 
to pick his way among scattered rocks toward a ledge which 
sloped steeply upward from the lupine-studded meadow. 
With something of deliberate haste in his going, he crossed 
the rubble and mounted the broken slope, turned a jutting 
corner, and came in a few moments to a small, irregular 


Prrstice upon a high boulder at the edge of a 


Far up above the timber line of the snow- and 
ice-wrapped Selkirk mountains, lived sure- 
footed and impassive Oreos, known as the~ 
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HE STARED OUT 

OVER THE RUGGED 
SCENE AS SHEETS OF 
GRAY RAIN SWEPT DOWN 


Illustrated by R. BRUCE HORSFALL 


opening in the huge cliff above. Into this cave he marched, 
faced about, and stared out over the rugged scene, just as 
sheets of gray rain enveloped the peak. As he gazed out, 
he took up his methodical chewing once more. 

If Oreos had made a picture on his boulder a few moments 
previously, he presented an even more striking one now as 
he stood in the entrance of his cave. His high-humped 
shoulders, his lowered head with its depending beard, and 
his placid golden eyes, would have conveyed to the human 
beholder, had there been one, a sense of patriarchal dignity 
befitting the name given to his race by those who call the 
Rocky Mountain goat, “Old Man of the Mountains.” 

The rain did not last long. It drenched the lofty world 
above timber line and swept on across the range, to descend 
the lower slopes into the ranks of fir and lodgepole pine. 
Oreos did not leave his retreat until it was quite over for 
he had no liking for rain, none knowing better than himself 
that he was not equipped for it. His coat of deep, thick 
wool, reinforced by long coarse hairs, was proof against 
wind and frost, but it was no raincoat; and Oreos, with 
complete indifference to blizzards and frigidity, was de- 
cidedly averse to a wetting. It may seem incongruous that 
an animal of more than two hundred pounds of bone and 
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muscle, nearly six feet in length, with three-foot shoulders, 
should run from a shower, but it is only another character- 
istic which stamps the Rocky Mountain goat as different 
from any other creature of the American wilds. Strictly 
speaking, he is not a goat at all, but an antelope. Combining 
something of both animals, he possesses characteristics com- 
mon to neither. 

Far up above timber line, in the snow-wrapped Selkirks, 
Oreos had lived for many years amid arctic surroundings 
where no other animal would have survived the winters. He 
had known no other home, his forbears had known no other, 
and, in that realm of snow and ice, he had not only survived, 
but had made an excellent living and had reached a ripe 
old age. 

Brief summer was at its height in the Selkirks. The alpine 
meadows were deep in grass and gay with a profusion of 
flowers. Vivid green patches stood out against the snowy 
rocks, and ice-rimmed pools reflected colors that the summer 
rains made possible. Foraging was easy now, and Oreos 
made the most of it. The lite which teemed about him in its 
brief fervor interested him little. His few natural enemies 
did not trouble him; he lived above them, for the most 
part, and, on his occasional trips below timber line, he knew 
the danger and how to deal with it when it came. He had 
little to do but eat his fill, chew his cud, and drink many 
times a day. Between times he dozed in sunny spots upon 
the boulders and, occasionally, indulged in a sort of exer- 
cise along the stupendous walls and cliffs that would have 
done credit to a fly, or a climbing nuthatch. 

He left the cave when the shower had passed, with the 
intention of visiting a favorite salt lick, and descended the 
slope, striking out purposefully along a trail of his own mak- 
ing which only he could negotiate. Oreos’s range was 
threaded with these trails, for he knew all the strategic points 
and shelters of the vicinity. Cliff and ridge, cafion and gulch 
were in his brain, and he had long since shaped this knowl- 
edge to his own uses. 

The trail he traversed seemed more aérial than terrestrial. 
Across the face of a huge glacial cirque it went, from nar- 
row shelf to narrower ledge, gaps between being some- 
times six, eight, and ten feet wide. Across bulge and over- 
hang; above dizzy depths which dropped sheer to cruel 
slide rock, or crevassed glacier; over tiny shelves and impos- 
sible niches where his small black hoofs seemed much too 
large to fit, but where they never slipped nor made a faulty 
move. No other land creature could have crossed that 
appalling path, not even the sturdy bighorn, that other alpine 
dweller of mountain heights, yet Oreos hesitated not at all. 
Easily, steadily, he picked his infallible way; across the gaps 
he leaped with the precision of steel coming to magnet. 

He was about halfway across when something caught his 
eye, something away below him on the white surface of the 
glacier. He paused on a 
projecting bulge and stared 
downward. Two forms 
stood there on the snowy 
expanse, both gazing up- 
ward; and, even as the old 
goat looked, one of them 
raised something to his 
shoulder. In another sec- 
ond, a white puff drifted 
off across the ice and a 
high, buzzing whine sound- 
ed in Oreos’s ears, while 
a spiteful “‘spat” struck 
splinters from a rock not 
six inches from his bearded 
head. 

The white goat had rec- 
ognized the men at once 
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for what they were. He was not ignorant of the ways of 
hunters, and had more than once encountered them at a 
distance. Hardly had the bullet flattened itself against the 
wall beside him when he resumed his course. Again the 
rifle cracked, again and yet again, as the man on the glacier 
pumped bullet after bullet toward the unhurried traveler of 
the heights. All about the white goat, bullets splashed and 
flattened; once between his fore and hind legs the tiny mes- 
senger of death made its way, but Oreos never faltered, 
never slipped, and never gave another glance below. 

From ledge to ledge he leaped, from shelf to bulge he 
climbed, descended, or paralleled the face of his awe-inspir- 
ing background. It was magnificent, that exhibition of 
steadiness under fire, that calculating coolness that defied 
nerves; it was superb in its setting of rock-bound grandeur 
as, unafraid, unhurried, the Old Man of the Mountain went 
his way through the hail of death. 


HE hunter below ceased at last, and both men watched 

that breath-taking journey with silent admiration. Oreos 
reached the further round of the wall, leaped upward to a 
projecting ledge, caught it with his forefeet, and, after hang- 
ing for a breath, gave a lithe spring, disappeared over the 
rim, and flicked away across the skyline. 

Taking this life and death experience entirely as a matter 
of course, the old goat proceeded to the lick and enjoyed it 
as usual. He followed up this treat by a period of vigorous 
rolling and wallowing in an adjacent snowbank, a procedure 
which he frequently indulged and delighted in. It rid his 
thick coat of some of its parasites and was refreshingly cool 
besides. A roll in the snow seemed as appropriate for this 
snowy-robed dweller of the peaks as does a dust wallow for 
the buffalo of the distant plains. 

As summer wore on, Oreos was seized one day by a fit of 
the wanderlust. It did not take him often and he had no 
desire now to quit his range entirely; it was simply that he 
wanted a change for a few days. He left the heights next 
morning and, strolling down the slopes, wandered in and 
about timber line, and finally penetrated the forest. For 
some while thereafter, he explored several wooded gulches 
and draws which branched off from a long, deep cafion. 

He was taking a chance in this wandering and he knew it. 
These slopes held dangers from which the heights above were 
comparatively free, but possible danger did not intimidate 
Oreos. He was no foolhardy adventurer; he was resourceful 
and unafraid, he attended to his own affairs and took 
things as they came, asking only to be let 
alone. And he saw no bear or 
mountain lion in his 
wander- 
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ings; indeed, the occasional snowshoe rabbits, browsing elk, 
and hunting martins were the only four-footed kind he en- 
countered, other than the omnipresent squirrels. It soon 
grew too warm for the old mountaineer, down among the 
timber, and, after several days of poking about, he began to 
feel an urge to swing up the slopes again and head back to- 
wards his wind-swept heights. 

One afternoon he spent some time at a salt lick he had 
discovered among the pines. It was a place much fre- 
quented, as his eyes and nose bore witness, a delightful place, 
but not one in which to tarry too long. Leaving it some- 
what reluctantly, he had not proceeded an eighth of a mile 
before a faint scent, coming to him on the breeze, caused him 
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to stop and stare behind him through the scattered pines, his 
nose wrinkling questioningly. He saw and heard nothing 
except some distant nutcrackers calling, but his eyes narrowed 
a little and he swung suddenly about with a new determina- 
tion to quit these lower levels. Before he had gone a hun- 
dred yards, the following wind wafted not only the scent 
again, but a subdued sound also. Oreos stopped again and 
cocked his none too efficient ears. Once more it came, more 
distinct now. With a snort, and a stamp of his sharp hoofs, 
the white goat turned and trotted forward. 

Behind him, growing louder, rose a long-drawn, whining 
howl, infinitely menacing. The goat realized now that his 
trail near the lick had been discovered and he knew, too, 
who were the dread hunters that 
were following it. 

He kept steadily on, crossed a ridge, 
and dropped down into a gulch. It 
sloped upward and seemed to open 
out at the right, some hundreds of 
yards ahead, but, reaching the appar- 
ent turn, he saw at once that it was a 
blind pocket. He was slightly above 
timber line now, in open country, 
and only a glance was needed to see 
that the gulch ended in a sheer wall 
which overhung at a considerable 
angle. Even he could not ascend that 
frowning battlement. There was no 
time to retrace his trail across the 
ridge, for then he would meet his 
pursuers face to face in the timber, a 
thing not to be considered. 

As he stood there, glancing about 
him searchingly, Oreos suddenly saw 
his pursuers as they left the timber 
and debouched into the gulch. There 
were three of them. With a little 
more than his usual deliberation, he 


THE SNARLING WOLVES SLID TO A 
HALT, THEIR SIDES HEAVING. 
ABOVE THEM, WAITING MOTION- 
LESS, OREOS WATCHED WITH EYES 
THAT HELD NO TRACE OF FEAR 
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made his way onward to the head of the draw where the cliff 
rose sheer, perfectly smooth and devoid of projections. A 
bank of slide rock lay at its base, sloping up from the ground 
until it met the wall. It was an ideal place to make his stand, 
and, mounting it, Oreos faced about, lifted his feet tentative- 
ly several times, and awaited the onslaught, literally with his 
back to the wall. 

Running low, their tongues lolling, their eyes red with the 
lust of the chase, the gray marauders swept up to the base of 
the slide rock and slid to a halt, sides heaving and snarling 
jaws dripping froth. Above them, motionless and waiting, 
his beard stirring occasionally in the light breeze, Oreos 
watched with eyes that held no trace of fear. 

For a few moments the wolves sat upon their haunches, 
staring at the white goat with ferocity while their panting 
breath sank gradually to normal. Then all three arose and 
stalked tentatively about the rocks in a weaving semicircle. 
Oreos made no move except to swing his head to follow 
their slow spreading of position. Suddenly the leader of 
the pack made a swift lunge forward and upward. The 
goat's head dropped slightly 
and he turned as on a pivot, 


most at once and resumed his 


Little Brown Bat 
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bodies near by, he swung down the gulch and began to climb 
again toward the upper levels. 

It was shortly after he returned to the rugged world above 
timber line that he discovered, one morning, the evident fail- 
ing of his favorite salt lick. This was a serious matter for he 
must have salt, and he lost no time in taking up the search 
for another. Disliking to abandon his range unless absolute- 
ly necessary, he looked about the lower slopes of the peak, 
being obliged to penetrate the upper fringe of the forest 
there. Success crowned his efforts in less than a week. He 
came across a splendid supply of salt on a bare slope which, 
although below timber line, was open enough to afford him 
an ample lookout. 

The new salt lick was rather a trip from his home in the 
heights, but it was a necessity and, since the journey was 
only made occasionally, the distance was no great hardship. 
Its one drawback was that it lay in the area of his enemies. 
He knew that bear, wolf, and cougar roamed there and, 
doubtless, knew of the lick themselves. This however, 
was only a risk and he was ready to take it. 

Autumn merged into winter 
and the frigid blasts which 
dominated the upper levels 
sent finches, ptarmigan and 


slow circling. Two or three pipits to more hospitable 
more such feints were at- climes. The rockchucks had 
tempted, the wolves seeking BY FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS long since disappeared into 
to owe the goat down from their subterranean retreats, 


but the wolf sprang back al- 
| 


his elevated perch in a charge 
that would open him to attack 
from behind. But Oreos was 
not to be fooled. Several 
times he could have reached 
one of his foes, but he took 
no step downward from his 


My interest in you grows, 
Little brown bat, 
As you hang all day by your toes 
From the blind’s warm slat; 
Folded close are your dragon wings, 


and the conies, safe beneath 


the snow, fed contentedly 
upon accumulated stores of 
hay, recking little of the 


stinging fury of the cold. 
Oreos was left alone in his 
arctic home, no other creature 








poe. You care not at all for passing things— 


Their patience becoming 
exhausted, the wolves fanned 
out suddenly and, wheeling 
like gray shadows, leaped up 
the slope from three sides. 
The fierce killers closed in 
with open jaws and sprang 
almost simultaneously, the 


daring to confront the bliz- 
zard-swept area. 

Oblivious to it himself, 
Oreos pursued his leisurely 
existence. He found his food 
by patient pawing in the snow, 
or upon wind-swept patches 
which were so exposed that 
even the snow could not cling 


Pink of the dawn, or high noon’s hour. 


You come to the zenith of your power— 
You and the night are one, 

Little brown bat, 
You and the night are one! 
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But, ah, when day takes leave of the sun, | 
| 
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leader somewhat in advance 
and attacking from the front. 
The moment had come and 
Oreos sprang into action. 

He leaped straight down, his head lowered, a movement 
so quick, so unexpected, that it was completely successful. 
His keen black horns, like twin rapiers, met the charging 
leader of the wolves, head on. The goat’s two hundred 
pounds of weight, with his descent behind it, drove the 
animal's head backward and the horns pierced his chest as 
a knife might pierce a piece of cheese. With a strangled 
howl, the stricken wolf turned sideways and crashed down 
upon the sharp rocks. Oreos, bouncing up like a rubber ball, 
wheeled just in time to meet the second wolf og upon 
him from above. Braced solidly, he received the descending 
wolf fairly upon his now crimsoned horns and they struck 
deeply in between the forelegs of his attacker. 

Another how! rent the air and wolf and goat fell sideways, 
Oreos struggling fiercely to regain a foothold and extricate 
his horns. Accomplishing this, he reared upward from his 
unprotected position and glared about for his other foe. For 
some seconds he had been open to attack, but none had come 
and now he saw the reason. Already down the slide rock 
and heading toward the distant timber, was the third wolf, 
making a very effectual retreat. Mounting a boulder, Oreos 
watched his late enemy vanish like a wraith under the trees, 
and then, with never another glance at the stiffening gray 


| 
| to them. Mosses and lichens, 
together with dried and with- 
ered grass, kept his condition 
good—and there was always 
snow to drink. He shifted his quarters at times from one 
cave to another, each chosen with a weatherwise eye. He 
had nothing to fear from any attack now, and the winter 
passed as had so many others during his long life amid the 
Selkirk peaks. 

Spring came at last to the valleys and lower levels, long 
before signs of it showed themselves in Oreos’s domain. 
Noisy nutcrackers, those gray, white, and black crows of 
timber line, chattered their approbation of the change; blue 
grouse and long-tailed chickadees, together with kinglets and 
solitaires, began to frequent the forest below, and even the 
somber ravens seemed imbued with unwonted and loquacious 
good will. 

Oreos took the breaking up of winter as calmly as he had 
its arrival, though the prospect of green grass was not un- 
alluring. Certainly, he showed no ill effects from his lonely 
sojourn among the snow peaks; his coat was as heavy and 
immaculate as always, with perhaps a deeper tinge of creamy 
age; his keen black horns and able hoofs were as ready as 
ever for what might happen. His movements during the 
winter had been limited, however, and he felt the need of 
larger activity as the spring advanced. The desire for a 
change of scene stirred in him, and (Continued on page 49) 











MIDGE MINDS HER 


SISTER’S 


BUSINESS 


IDGE paused before the 
— goods store and re- 

ectively licked her after- 
breakfast ice cream cone. Three 
weeks ago she had returned to Dun- 
can Hall for the autumn term, a 





gay child. She had waved her par- 


Midge shook her head, not so 
much because the suit was her 
pride and joy, as because she 
would do nothing to encourage 
Adele. 

“You wouldn't like it, Del, it’s 
strictly tailored.” 








ents out of her life with little 
thought of the hundreds of miles 
that would separate them, and now 
she was alone; worse than alone— 


she had Adele on her hands. 


Adele, however, insisted on 
trying the suit on and the result 
was so unbecoming, with the skirt 
inches too long and the sleeves 
dangling over her knuckles, that 
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If Adele were only her kid sister 
it would not be so hard, but she 
was older by three years and a sopho- 
more at Conway College, while 
Midge was merely a student in Dun- 
can Hall, a boarding school in Con- “ 
way village. Even so, Midge couldn't 
let Adele disgrace the family. 

She had known for a week by 
Adele’s voice, sweet as chloroform, 
that there was something in the 
wind; and yesterday, visiting her 
sister on the chance of a snack, she 





heard Dolly ask, “Are you really SP 
going to try for it, Del?” Ss ess 


Adele had merely arched her 
brows and nodded. 

“Did you tell Midge?” 

“Nothing to tell—yet.” 

“Not until you’re kicked out of 
college? I’m sure I couldn't spare 
all that time—and you're no Ein- 
stein, my dear.” 

So much and no more did Midge 
know. 

An arm slipped through he-s 








Midge readily agreed to lend it. 
“Sure, you can borrow it, but 
return it to-morrow morning. I’m 
going to a Boston movie in the 
afternoon with Tin.” 
Adele smiled condescendingly. 
“Quentin’s such a nice boy.” 
“So's your chromium plated 
vest,” grumbled Midge—which was 
| meant as no re- 
| flection on her 
| BEFORE THE SPORT- friend. She had 
ING GOODS STORE : 
MIDGE PAUsED rr- Met Quentin 
= FLECTIVELY AS SHE Hamilton the 
LICKED HER AFTER- previous spring 
BREAKFAST CONE while visiting 
Adele at Con- 
way, weeks be- 
fore she herself 
had enrolled at 
Duncan Hall in 
mid-term. He 
was a senior in 
the Newtown 
High School, 
four miles away, 
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brought her back to the present and 
she looked down upon her sister, 
blonde and pretty as a_pink-and- 
white cosmos. 

“Well, think of an angel—! What 
brought you to the village at the 
crack o’ dawn, Adele?” 

“You, precious. We have a joint 
letter from Mother and she sent you 
another dollar check—for fruit.” 
Adele eyed the ice cream cone criti- 
cally. . 

“Fruit of the cow for me.” Midge 
lapped the cold, sweet, brown ball. ‘Give me the letter.” 

“I'll walk with you to Duncan,” cooed her sister. 

At Seaman’s dress shop, Adele paused. “‘Isn’t that hibis- 
cus taffeta ravishing? Id adore it for our Formal, but it’s 
terribly dear—fifty-nine dollars!” 

“Sounds like the French debt,” agreed Midge, tossing 
away the tip of her cone. 

“Midge, darling, I have a frightfully important date this 
afternoon,” confessed Adele, accompanying her sister up 
to her room. “I'll tell you all about it later, but I must 
make the right impression. Be a duck-and-a-dear and lend 
me your brown tweed suit, will you?” 

So that was the reason for the early morning visit! 


By 


When Adele’s voice is too, too sweet and she 
insists on borrowing a suit that doesn’t fut, 


Midge suspects there’s something in the wind 
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and a girl hater; 
nevertheless, he 
and Midge were 
the best of pals. 

Why, mused 
Midge when she 
was alone, why 
under the sun 
should Adele, 
the soft and 
fluffy, want her 
tailored suit ? 

Adele did not 
return the borrowed garment the next morning, and Midge, 
peddling over to the campus after lunch, sliced off a frac- 
tion of her mind to have it handy. But Adele was not 
there and Gammy, her roommate, boning for a geology 
quiz, was apologetic. 

“She didn’t have time, Midge. Got home late last night, 
tired, and went off early this morning.” 

“Early!” repeated Midge. “Can't imagine her up early 
on Saturday. When do you expect her back?” 

“Late.” 

“Gammy, what's it all about? 
I a right to know?” 

Gammy hesitated, then shook her head. 


I’m her sister—haven't 


“T can't peach, 
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Midge, but it’s all wrong. She 
hasn't the college’s permission and 
if they find out she might be ex- 
pelled.” 

Chills ran down Midge’s spine. 
“Isn't there anyone who could 
tell me?” 

“Even if you knew, she'd do 
as she pleased.” 

Midge bicycled slowly back, the 
suit folded tn the basket on her 
handlebar, her pleasure over the 
prospective trip to Boston tem- 
porarily buried under her anx- 
icty. 

Quentin awaited her under the 
patronage of Miss McGill, head 
mistress. Permission to go out 
with Tin never offered any prob- 
lem for he basked in the reflected 
glory of his father, William 
Wardsworth Hamilton, ex-State 
senator and philanthropist. 

“Be ready in a sec, Tin,’ she 
promised and dashed upstairs. 
Peeling off her plaid dress she 
plunged into the yellow piqué 
blouse, ran a comb through her 
tawny curls, pulled a brown Hom- 
burg over her right eye, and 
climbed into her skirt, only to 
find a carefully stitched tuck un- 
der her belt. 

It took time and patience to rip 
it out. She slipped into the 
jacket while flying downstairs and 
it was not until she was about to 
enter Tin’s antiquated car that she 
noticed the bare expanse of wrist. 

“Darn that sister of mine! I 
don't care what happens to her. 
Lend me your knife, Tin.” 

She wriggled out of the coat 
and, as Quentin drove toward the 
highway, she retailed her latest 
problem, cutting the bastings the 
while. 

“Now what on earth do you 
suppose Adele can be up to?” 

“Something loony, no doubt!" Tin’s tone expressed his 
contempt for girls. “But you should worry.” 

‘That's just what I am doing,” Midge sighed and plucked 
out the loose threads. 

Reclad, her hands sought the pockets possessively and her 
fingers closed over a slip of paper. She drew it out and 
read Haymarket 1771. 

‘A telephone number! Maybe it’s the answer to a maiden’s 
prayer. Adele wore this suit on her important date yesterday.” 

“You'd better not get mixed up with Adele's foolishness.” 

“But I must save her from getting expelled, if I can.” 

“Leave any saving business to me,” protested Quentin, 
and Midge looked pridefully at his broad shoulders and 
muscular hands. If it were only physical danger Quentin 
would be equal to it, but this was mysterious. 

“Stop at the first drug store in Boston and I'll ‘phone 
this number.” 

““What'll you say?” asked the practical Tin. He squeezed 
his big voice into a falsetto. “Please, whoever you are, 
what's happened to my sister? I’m so worried!” 

Midge laughed, but at the same time she realized the 
difficulty. She might be telephoning anyone, from Adele's 
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laundress to her latest beau. 
up her one clue. 

Tin went with her into the store and even tried to crowd 
into the booth, as if some evil force might come through 
the wire, but his bulk prevented the door from closing so 
he waited outside. 


Even so, she would not give 


A NICKEL slipped from icy fingers into the slot and tolled 
ominously. Midge ran her tongue over her dry mouth 
before she took off the receiver. 
“Haymarket 1771,” she said, and was forced to repeat it. 
“Hello,” fretted a querulous voice. 
“Hello,” echoed Midge. 
“Well, what do you want?” 
Midge cleared her throat. 
“No Bennett here. 
went the receiver. 
Midge slid back the door and shook a sorry head. ‘No 
soap, Tin. They said it was the Miller agency.” 
“Perhaps Adele got a job through them,” he suggested. 
“Why, of course! If I’m not the dim-wit!” 
“Let's find their address in the telephone book and go 


“It’s about Miss Bennett—” 
This is the Miller Agency.” Down 
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AS ADELE PARADED ACROSS THE 
MODEL STAND, MIDGE WRINKLED 
HER NOSE. “TOO FUSSY,” SHE 
SAID. “I CAN NOT IMAGINE MY- 
SELF IN PUFFED SLEEVES” 
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sce them.’ By this time Tin had plunged into the self- 
imposed sleuthing with enthusiasm. 

The agency was located over a bakery and as they climbed 
the dingy wooden stairs Quentin cautioned his companion, 
“It’s all right pulling a stunt like this when you're with me, 
Midge, but don’t you ever do it alone.” 

“Certainly not, Mussolini.” 

A woman at a desk near the door frowned a welcome. 
“Well, what is it?” 

Midge recognized the voice and plunged in, breathlessly, 
“I’m Midge Bennett. I think—I’m not sure—I think my 
sister got a position through you.” 

“What kind of a position?” The tracks above the sharp 
nose deepened. 

Midge squirmed. “A job—just a job—part time.” 

“She's a student from Conway College,” supplemented 
Quentin. 

The woman's face relaxed as she looked at Tin. “I think 
I remember her.” Turning, she scowled at Midge. ‘Wore 
a suit something like yours?” 

“Yes, something,” agreed Midge. 

“And now you want work, too. H'm. 
I suppose ?”’ 


Modeling, also, 
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“Why—er—” floundered Midge, feeling she was in be- 
yond her depth. 

“Your legs are long—that's all right—but freckles—” 
She shook her head. “How old are you?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Fifteen!” shrilled the woman. ‘Then you're not in col- 
lege! I can’t do anything for you.” 

Midge looked helplessly at Quentin. 

“No use arguing. It’s against the policy of the house. 
I’m busy.” The woman dipped her pen in the ink, made a 
face at it, and centered her attention on an index card. 

“We'll have to drive over and tell your sister you're out of 
luck.” Quentin braved the dragon again. “Just where is 
that shop ?”’ 

“Where's what ?” 

“The store that employs Adele Bennett ?” 

Midge waited, her under lip captured between her teeth, 
while the woman's ink-stained fingers ran through the 
cards. 

“Bennett—Adele. Jules. 289 Boylston Street.” 

Quentin thanked her and the two amateur detectives 
clattered down the stairs and into the car. 

“Oh, Tin, isn’t it wicked! Wasting all that time! Adele 
can’t afford it. She's hanging on to college by her eyelids! 
I know why she’s working, too! She wants a dress in Sea- 
man’s window. It’s a crime!” 

“Yop, agreed Tin, nosing the car into traffic. 

“And there's poor M and P 

“Who's M and P?” 


OM and Pop, skrinching and saving to give us a decent 

education. Dad's waiting until he gets us off the dole 

to buy himself a good set of false teeth. Yet Adele, who 

knows the college wouldn't let her do any outside work—her 

marks are too punk—pitches away her time and energy. Oh, 
it makes me furious!” 

“It 7s a pretty rotten stunt.” 

“And what good could she be in any store? Tell me that!” 

“A lot. Her friends will galoop to that ritzy shop for 
the fun of secing her, and they'll be roped into buying.” 

“Oh, that's it! I couldn’t imagine her working.” Midge 
sighed. “And now we have the low-down, what of it? 
She knows I won't snitch and she doesn’t care a hoot what 
1 think.” 

“Let's get a squint at her anyway,” suggested Quentin. 

“Jules” faced the street with a pair of fleckless plate glass 
windows. There were two evening dresses and a calla lily 
in one; in the other, three sport dresses and a bag of golf 
clubs. 

Thick carpet hushed their entrance. Standing lamps cast 
a rosy glow. To the right was a small case of costume 
jewelry, but the only gown in sight was worn by a manikin 
who paraded before a stout dowager. 

“A charming, slenderizing model,” the manikin purred. 

The manikin was Adele and as she glimpsed her sister her 
voice trailed into silence. The girls eyed each other and 
neither offered a flicker of recognition. 

A white-haired woman, upholstered in tight black satin, 
floated toward them; so smoothly did she walk that her long 
jade earrings scarcely swayed. 

“Can I assist Mademoiselle ?” 

“I'd like to see an evening dress,” ventured Midge. 

“If you would care to set a price—?” 

“I saw a good-looking model in Conway for fifty-nine dol- 
lars, but—I just received a check from home—I couldn't 
pay more than fifty.” 

“I’m sure we can satisfy you. Conway—how interesting! 
Our new model goes to Conway College—Miss Bennett— 
maybe you know her?” 

“I'm only in boarding school,’ Midge hastened to explain. 
“But I've heard of her.” (Continued on page 50) 
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Marjorie tells how she was dis- 
mayed at the prospect of a wet 
week-end, until her aunt showed 
her how to release the genie from 


the jar. A fascinating handi- 
craft article, told in story form~ 


AIN, cold, drizzling rain, trickled down the 

R windowpanes like tears. I looked out 

on the gray waters of Long Island Sound 

and felt very sorry for myself. There was I with two new 

dresses, a perfect dream of a new hat, and a bathing suit of 

my favorite shade of blue—week-ending with my favorite 
aunt in Connecticut—and it rained. 

Disconsolately, I dressed and descended to the big living 
room where I found my aunt standing before a crackling 
wood fire, looking as cheerful as though a rainy week-end 
were just what she had been looking forward to for months. 
At sight of my long face, she burst out laughing and chanted: 

“In the midst of the word he was trying to say, 
“In the midst of his laughter and glee, 

“He suddenly, silently, vanished away) 

“For—the snark was a boojum, you see!” 

“What about breakfast, my lugubrious Boojum? Maybe 
you can smile a bit after some of Annie’s biscuits and 
bacon and eggs.” 

“Well, Aunt Lolly,” I began, “it 7s disappointing. I've 
been counting on this trip for so long and—’’ I couldn't go 
on. Aunt Lolly is wonderful, but she never could under- 
stand about the new dresses. She always looks nice, but I 
don’t believe she ever gets excited over clothes. I used to 
wonder sometimes, when she visited us in New York— 
she’s Mummie’s sister, you know—TI used to wonder what 
she really did get excited about. She always seemed to have 
a jolly little secret joy in back of her eyes, that would peep 
out now and then and wink at us children, but I never found 
out what it was. That is, I never really found out until— 
but wait until I tell you. 

Annie’s biscuits helped, but the rain kept coming down 
harder and harder, and outside the shore line grew grayer 
and grayer in the mist. 

“Did you ever hear,”” suddenly said Aunt Lolly from be- 
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hind the silver coffee pot, “did you ever hear the story of the 
‘genie of the jar’ ?” 

Fairy tales—what cow/d she be thinking of—and me six- 
teen years old, with grown-up dresses and a new permanent 
wave! But I remembered my manners just in time and 
said, ‘Do you mean the one about the jar that was found on 
the seashore, and a genie came out of it and could never be 
put back in?” 

“That's the one,” said Aunt Lolly. ‘Well, what would 
you think if I told you that I had a magic jar that once held 
a genie?” 

I just stared. What else could I do? 

“Annie,” Aunt Lolly called, “bring in the magic jar—I 
want to show it to Marjorie.” 

‘“Yassum,”’ said Annie from the kitchen, “right away quick. 
Is you-all gwine to do mud magic? It sure is a good day 
for it!” 

With white teeth gleaming in a broad smile, Annie ap- 
peared, holding a little vase of a delicate green color that 
suggested the underside of apple leaves in early spring. 

“Oh, how lovely!’ I cried. ‘May I hold it in my hands? 
What a darling! Where did you get it?’ My fingers loved 
the touch of the smooth, cool surface. Aunt Lolly smiled 
and Annie beamed. 

“Dar you is, Miss Lolly—she’s magicked already. 
I go fix de mud?” 

Aunt Lolly gave me a long look as I caressed the little 
green vase. “Yes, Annie,” she said, “I think you may. And 
clean off the worktable and the wedging board.” 

I set the vase down on the table and leaned forward. 
“Tell me about it, won't you? Why do you call it the 
magic jar?” 


Shall 














We settled ourselves in big chintz-covered chairs before 
the fire and Aunt Lolly told me about the time, many years 
before, when, because of a lot of disappointments and 
trouble and things like that—well, she wasn’t very happy. 
She went one day to visit a pottery, a little pottery in Con- 
necticut, and watched a man making lovely forms out of 
chunks of gray clay. She stayed there for hours, watching, as 
he molded and fired and glazed little figurines and vases. 

She said she was so interested that she wished and wished 
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she were able to create shining bits of lovely color out of 
common clay. She wished it so hard that she wished right out 
loud. The potter was a very kind man and he smiled at her 
and said, ‘“Why do you just wish it? Why don’t you do it?” 

“Oh, I never could,’ she answered. “I am not talented.” 

She said she never forgot his answer. 

“It is not talent that gives us power to create. It is a real 
desire to make something and plain hard work that develops 
the skill to carry out the desire. Now you could make a piece 
of pottery if you were willing to work hard enough. Do you 
want to try?” 

She said she did, so he gave her some clay and she went 
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to work at once. She found out, to her amazement, that she 
could make a vase—she called it “building’’—without any 
practice, and that it really wasn’t any harder than baking 
a cake, or sewing on buttons. 

She said the man explained that “throwing on the wheel” 
took months of practice, but that was something to look for- 
ward to and would come later after she had learned to 
“build.” 


“Take the first steps first,” he told her. “One reason 


people get discouraged is because they try to work like pro- 
fessional artists the very first time they try. They want to 
put the roof on the house before they have the foundation 
stones in place.” 

And so Aunt Lolly made a piece of pottery and fired it and 
glazed it and fired it again. “This vase was what I made,” 


she said. “My very first piece— and there really was a genie 
in it, a good kind genie who, like the one in the fairy tale, 
grew bigger and bigger and bigger until he filled the sky 
and drove out all thoughts of disappointment and trouble. 
I could never have forced him back into the jar and I should 
(Continued on page 45) 


never want to.”’ 
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The Story So Far 


Irene Hartless, called 
“Imp” by her school 
friends, daughter of 
a noted engineer, be- 
comes the owner of 
a deserted farmhouse 
near her home. She 
and her friends,’ Gus- 
tus Brathwayte and 
Bunny Bliss, clean 
the place and reno- 
vate it as far as Imp’s 
limited funds will allow. 
Her family and friends give 

her housewarming presents, but 
there is not enough furniture and 
no money to buy any. The problem is 
solved by a sister and brother—Mattie 
and Joe Medloss—who rent the house, 
bringing furniture. They fix up two 
rooms for Irene, which she often occu- 
pies on her week-ends from school. 

Mattie is an excellent cook and, quite 
by chance, she finds herself running a 
tea room in the old house. ~~ is inter- 
ested and makes suggestions which result 
in success. Unbeknown to her family, 
she helps Mattie out as a waitress dur- 
ing week-ends, and Bunny acts as head 
waiter. To everybody's surprise, Bunny, 
a fashionable young idler, takes the tea 
room seriously and decides he has found 
his vocation. Mr. Butts, an enthusiastic 
patron, proposes the young people open 
a lunch club in New York and offers to 
put u ? part of the capital. 

All goes well until a French girl, 
Mammo, formerly governess in Irene’s 
home, turns up asa waitress at the tea 
room. The family believes Mammo to 
have been implicated in an attempt to 
rob Irene’s stepmother of her pearls, and 
the French girl had given color to this 
by disappearing. Now, she convinces 
every one, including the police, of her 
innocence. One of the jewel thieves is 
still at large and, in the réle of chauf- 
feur, comes to the tea room, where Irene 
and Mammo recognize him. 
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—=——=—— 4 Imp has some tense moments, in this concluding installment 











JERRY HARTLESS STOOD STARING AT HIS DAUGHTER 
AND BUNNY IN THE DOORWAY. NOTHING ABOUT THEM 
ESCAPED HIS NOTICE. HIS FIRM MOUTH SPRANG TO, 
LIKE A TRAP. “OH,” HE SAID SHARPLY, “SO IT’S YOU!” 


of ‘‘The House by the Road,” before her father has to face 
the fact that she is “a chip of the old block,” after all! 


PART EIGHT 


and shaking, and pushed her to 

the stairs. “Go up and lock your 
door—you're no good in the dining 
room,” she ordered in a low voice. “T'll 
take your place—he won't come in there, 
silly! I'm going to get George first— 
and the dog.” 

A few hurried words to Captain Mc- 
Bride’s most trusted lieutenant, a whis- 
pered message to Bunny—who jumped 
incredulously, but never lost hold of his 
fragrant chicken pie—and Imp, tense 
with excitement, took the steaming dish 
from his hand and passed it, a waitress 
in a dream. 

“One moment, Joe,”” she heard Bunny 
say. “Send Mattie in here, will you? 
—and come with me. Tell her to let 
the kitchen go.” 

Before Martha, wondering but docile, 
could close the door between kitchen 
and dining room, Bunny's voice, _ 
but authoritative, was audible, speaking 
in the chauffeurs’ dining room. 

“Just step outside a minute, will you, 
please?” he was saying. ‘You're 
wanted for the car.” 

Then Laska gave a short, throaty 
bark; Imp heard her padding feet. 

Oh, what was happening out there? 
Imp was as fearless as she was curious, 
and six months ago she would have 
slipped out and seen it through, orders 
or no orders. But to-day she was a part- 
ner in an enterprise, a cog in a wheel, a 
fairly disciplined soldier in a well-drilled 
little army, so she stuck to her post and passed the biscuits 
and refilled the glasses. 

In less than ten minutes Bunny entered the room, pressing 
down his collar and smoothing his hair. 

“Thanks, I'll take over now,” he said pleasantly. 

“I’m sorry,” he told the host of the party, “but there’s 
been a little trouble with your chauffeur, sir. It seems he was 
carrying a gun without a license and there was a special 
officer after him. He had to arrest him, he said—I'll be glad 
to tell you all I know about it when you're finished. It's too 
bad, but we'll run you over to the Braeview, and I've ordered 
a chauffeur from there for you. They'll tell you about it at 
police headquarters.” 

And that was all. Mammo came down in time for the 
baked custard with caramel sauce, and Joe, though he had 
a bandaged finger, took care of the two other chauffeurs with 
calm capability, satisfying their curiosity with reasonable 
frankness. 

“It was a swell affair,” Bunny told the girls when the 
mid-afternoon lull at last left them free. “George just 
gave one glance at him. ‘Well, look who's here!’ he said. 
‘Little Pincher, himself! We never thought of you, Pincher 
—when did you quit St. Louis?’ 


[= dragged Mammo up, white 
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“Then the fellow whipped out a gun, but George knocked 
up his elbow and the gun spun over and caught Joe on the 
knuckle. Never went off. Pincher made a break for it, but 
Laska got him by the ankle in a sec, and threw him. He went 
easy, after that—George took him in the side-car. Mammo 
can identify him without his seeing her, George says—he 
hasn't the least idea she’s around here. 

“George doesn’t think Pincher recognized the place at all, 
he says. Of course the awnings and the furniture and every- 
thing make a big difference. 

“Imp, you're simply marvelous!” Bunny ended, shaking 
his blond head. “To think of you remembering his voice 
like that!” 


—, long letters flew to Mexico, and great was the 
curiosity of everybody to hear what Dad would write to 
Christy—or to Aunt Ida, to whom he still, to her embarrass- 
ment and his wife's amusement, usually sent his orders for 
the family. But he wrote to neither of them. It was to Irene 
that the thick envelope was addressed, and that, wonder of 
wonders, in his own handwriting, as was the letter itself. 
Except for his signature, Irene hardly knew her father’s 
writing, and this complete alteration in his habits must mean, 
she could not help but feel, something unusually important. 

Before she plunged into the letter, she jumped up, on an 
impulse, from the crowded veranda (for Christina had in- 
vited one of her large parties for luncheon), ran to the garage 
and backed her car out into the driveway. Now was the time 
to enjoy an hour of quiet in her own house, which she had 
thought of longingly, of late, remembering the hours she had 
dreamed away there when it was first hers. To-day was a 
perfect choice, for it was Monday, practically a dead day for 
the tea house, and Joe and Mattie had gone to New York. 
They were to meet Bunny and Mr. Butts on business in con- 
nection with the proposed lunch club. 

With the unread letter in her bag, Irene drove to the tea 
house and, swinging lazily in the porch hammock, nib- 
bling one of Mattie’s spicy hermits, opened it. 

As she expected, it began with brief and 

pungent comment on the arrest of Pincher, 
ut it was not that part of the letter that 
brought her to an upright position, her eyes 


IMP PULLED HERSELF TOGETHER, ASHAMED OF HER 
UNCORDIAL GREETING. “DID YOU KNOW THAT I'M 
A MEDLOSS, TOO?” SHE ASKED HIM CASUALLY 
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following her father’s bold script with strained attention. 

‘Henderson has looked into Robert's figures and heard his 
plans for the lunch-club scheme,” she read, ‘‘and he writes 
me he’s pretty well satisfied that the idea's workable. I 
gather Huntington Bliss is pretty well fed up with Robert, by 
now. But the professor seems to feel the boy has struck his 
gait at last, and if old Bliss can be made to see it that way, 
well and good. 

“Young Medloss seems to be a steady sort of fellow and 
not afraid of work; and the same applies, I understand, to 
his sister. Your mother’s mother, by the way, was a Medloss, 
though I don’t know if you ever knew it. She came from 
up-state, not far from Grantsville, and your mother had a 
cousin Mattie, though I never met her. I have reason to be- 
lieve that this is the Aunt Mattie you spoke of once, in con- 
nection with the Medlosses. 

“It’s not a very close relationship, but I thought it might 
please you—as it would have pleased your mother—if I sent 
these two five thousand apiece, as a nest egg, to be given 
through you. Then, if old Bliss doesn’t come up to the 
scratch, they'll have a shoe string to begin on. 

“By the way, if young Bliss and the sister are planning to 
team up, as I understand they are, I rather think his uncle 
could be jockeyed into giving him five thousand, anyway. 
It’s the least he could do, I should say, when he knows the 
girl will have that much from me. Let him know I say so.” 

Imp read this extraordinary letter with a variety of emo- 
tions. Team up? Bunny and Mattie? How absurd! But 
wait, was it so absurd? Were they ever apart, those two, 
when it was possible to be together? Hadn't they always 
understood each other from the start ? 

“But that was just business,” she told herself obstinately. 
“They couldn’t possibly—but why couldn’t they? And 

Mattie’s my cousin—some kind 

of a cousin, anyhow! That’s why 

Dad acted so queerly when he 

heard the name—we all noticed 

‘ it. No wonder he offered to 

BY | help, when he found out how 

nice they are! Why, then, Wil- 

bur Medloss is my cousin, too— 

and Willy! Isn't that funny? 

And I like them so much, too! 
Oh, what will Mattie say?” 

Now the other part of this 
wonderful letter surged over her 
again. Ten thousand dollars— 
how generous! How marvelous 
for Joe and Mattie! Now they 
would be able to back the lunch- 
club scheme themselves. 

She could imagine their faces 
when they heard. But—but what 
was it the price of, really? She 
knew what Dad meant, and he 
knew she knew it. Give the 
money—and keep out! 

Had he suspected, all along? 
No, her common sense told her 
that this was not so. He would 
never have allowed her to go on 
like this, if he'd known. And 
Aunt Ida, who had always sym- 
pathized with her, had deliber- 
ately preferred not to know, so 
as not to be disloyal to Dad. 
Christy, too, although Christy 
didn’t care, one way or the other. 

“I won't be bought off like 
that,”” she muttered, crushing the 
letter (Continued on page 38) 
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“HE'LL SING WHEN HE GETS 
USED TO YOU,” SAID GOR- 
DON AS THE BIRD FLUTTER- 
ED DOWN TO HIS FINGER 


“My socks don’t match. Unless Mildred will lend me her 


green ones.” 
“My allowance won't stretch to cover any more socks this 
summer. So I can’t kiss my green ones good-by just yet.” 
Nancy Blair's things had a mysterious way of disappearing 


unaccountably. And not only her things, but whatever passed 
through her fingers. Her nickname of “Lost Nancy” was 


N N the family response to this fatality that pursued her. No- 

- body expected anything else of her. To come into Nancy's 
possession was the first step towards getting lost. 

That was what made Gordon Colt’s behavior so remark- 


able. It surprised even Nancy—surprised her so much that 
she said the opposite of what she usually said. 

By The picnic was in full swing. Gordon and Nancy (who 
was wearing the red belt which had come to light in the 
laundry hamper) were inspecting a pool that the tide had 

BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST filled. Nancy liked to look at such things with Gordon be- 
cause he knew interesting facts about the creatures which 
are to be seen in pools after the tide has retreated. And 

E . ; : a ,.. She remembered everything Gordon told her. That was one 

yh a ~~ Nancy? Isn't it anywhere about? kind of thing she iene mislaid; her mind knew just where 

“here oo yr 7 ities ‘stew teal clan?” to find everything that belonged to it. 

"Tt May oe ee Cee oe ee ee ee Now, when Gordon said suddenly, “I’m going away next 

“How about the place where it ought to be, your bureau 

drawer ?” ; ‘ 

“Least of all in her bureau drawer,” murmured Mildred. Nancy Blair deserved her hated nickname 

“Nancy and I are conducting this conversation,” said ‘ 

Nancy's mother. “Where did you find it last week ?” until she earned another for herself 

“The puppy had it out in the garage. I'll have to borrow 
Mildred’s.”’ 








“You will not!’ said Nancy's sister decidedly. week, going with father to China, and we won't be back until 
“But I've got to have a red belt.” next autumn,”” Nancy cried, ‘For a whole year? But that 
“Well, you won't have mine. It would be the last I'd means two, for you only come here summers.” 

ever see of it.” Gordon nodded. ‘We'll be back in America a year from 
Nancy sighed unhappily. ‘What shall I do, Mother? now, and here at Segunset in two. Two years is a long time.” 
“Change that tie to a green one and wear your green belt." And then he made the request that surprised her. “Will you 
“But I lost that last week, Mother.” take care of my canary while I'm gone? His name’s Prim- 


“Wear another dress to the picnic then, why don’t you?” rose. I think a lot of that bird, but I can’t take him with 
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me. And you live near here—all the year ‘round, I mean.” 

Nancy impulsively answered, “I'd love to,” but some- 
thing made her tack on another sentence. “‘I'm always losing 
things,’ she added. 

“Better not lose my canary! Let me tell you about that 
bird. I never saw another like him. You can let him out in 
the room—windows shut, of 
course—and he flies around and 
sings and sings, and then you put 
him back in the cage.” 

““Loose—in the room ?”’ Nancy's 
heart gave a little jump. A bird 
free in her room! She wanted 
that canary. “How wonderful!” 
Then she drew a long breath. “But 
I don’t believe you'd better trust 
him to me.” 

“I don’t know anybody else I 
can leave him with,’’ said the boy. 
“You like live things as much as 
I do. If I leave my canary with 
you, I expect you not to lose him.” 

Those words sent a thrill up 
Nancy's spine. They were so new 
to her. And why not, if she put 
her mind on it? She sat back on 
her heels, staring at the pool, and 
came to a decision. 

“All right,” she told him at last, 
“T will.” 

All Gordon said was, “Good! 
Some day I'll bring Primrose over 
and tell you how to take care 
of him.” 

But when at breakfast, the next 
morning, Nancy announced that 
Gordon Colt was going away and 
was leaving his bird in her care, 
she was not ready for the con- 
sternation that greeted her remark. 

“Leave it with you?” gasped her mother in amazement. 

“And I thought that boy was supposed to have brains!”’ 
commented Mildred. 

Ned kissed his hand airily. ‘‘Good-by, birdie!” 

Even Father said, ‘Can't Gordon find a simpler way of 
getting rid of his bird?” 

Nancy looked around at 
them grimly. ‘But I’m not 
going to lose it.” 

Ned — guffawed. “No, 
you're never going to lose 
anything. Things just lose 
themselves, I suppose.” 
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“Somebody ought to warn Gordon,” exclaimed Mildred. 

Nancy shut her lips tight. Her blue eyes traveled from 
one face to another, from Mother's troubled eyes to Father's 
skeptical grin, and on to her frankly hilarious brother and 
sister. 

“T'll take care of the bird, Mother,” she promised. “You 
needn't worry about having to do it. And, honestly, I'm 
not going to lose it.” 

“Bet you that bird will be gone in twenty-four hours,” 
teased Ned. 

“Oh, give her a break!” countered Mildred. “She may 
keep it two days, possibly three, because she will try terribly 
hard. But inside of a week it will be gone.” 

They were so sure. A frightened 
feeling clutched at Nancy's throat. 
They couldn't be right—they shouldn't 


“I will accept no responsibility for 
the bird, Nancy.” Mother spoke weari- 
ly. ‘You must make sure that Gordon 
Colt understands that. I cannot have 
it on my mind at all. You will have 
to keep the cage clean and not forget 
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“NEXT TIME 
JUST LEAVE YOU BEHIND,” 
BROTHER 
DOOR TO THE BACK SEAT OF THE CAR 


LIKE THIS ILI 
SAID HER IRATE 
AS SHE HASTENED TO OPEN THE 


LATE 


seed and water every day. It is a terrible thing, daughter, to 
let an animal suffer. To let it go hungry and thirsty.” 

“I won't forget, Mother.” 

“It will be the first thing, then, that you haven't forgotten.” 

Nancy took the thrust in silence. There wasn’t anything 
to say. But there had to be a first thing. The bird should 
be that thing. She would show them. 


wa Gordon Colt came with the caged canary, she was 
happy. She felt proud and important, interested and de- 
lighted, all at once. It reconciled her to living within twenty 
miles of Segunset. Hitherto she had always envied the girls 
and boys who rode hundreds of miles in steam or motor cars 
before they came to the cluster of cottages on the rocky 
shore. Now her winter nearness to Segunset was what had 
given her Primrose. 

When Gordon inspected the screens in the living room, 
shut the doors and let Primrose out, Nancy was excited. 
The bird flew about the strange room, perched on the clock, 
moved to the reading lamp, chirped a little, flew to a pine 
bough hanging above the fireplace and essayed a trill. 

“He'll sing when he's used to it—and to you,” said 
Gordon. He held out a finger and the bird flew to it. Care- 
fully he transferred the bird to Nancy's finger. “Talk to 
him. Get acquainted.” 


Nancy was charmed. Gordon gave a curious whistle, 
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opened the door of the cage and the bird flew in. Then he 
taught Nancy the whistle. Afterwards he gave her instruc- 
tions about his food and habits. 

“Tl take care of him faithfully,” promised the girl. “Tl 
do my best.” 

Mother had come into the room while the bird was flying 
about. She had closed the door behind her and looked on at 
proceedings intently. Then she spoke. “You must think a 
great deal of that bird, Gordon.” 

He turned toward her eagerly. “Oh, I do. I tamed him 
myself. I wouldn't lose Primrose for anything.” 

Nancy waited for her mother to warn Gordon, but Mother 
said nothing. A warm feeling flooded the girl. She would 
always be grateful for that silence. 

Gordon said good-by and Nancy went back to her bird. 
“Primrose,” she said, “you've got a job! You've got to 
make me a rememberer.” 

Primrose chirped at her. 

“You've said yes, so now it’s a bargain.” 

It was fun, just at first, to feed and water and clean the 
cage. She could do almost anything once. But Primrose de- 
pended on her keeping it up—and she kept it up, to the 
amazement of the family. For Primrose was not just a bird 
to Nancy. He was a warm little flutter at her heart, a flash of 
bright wings in her soul. She went to sleep at night with a 
smile through the darkness for the (Continued on page 34) 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, GIRL SCOUTS 
ING STUNT NIGHT AT CAMP, ANDI 
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IN CIRCLE: THE SENIOR CAMPING UNIT AT 
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A TROOP KITCHEN AND OUT- 
DOOR STORE AT CAMP RED- 
WING, ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WHERE THIS 
UNIT COOKED TWO MEALS A 
DAY AND LEARNED A GOOD 
DEAL ABOUT CAMP HOUSE- 
KEEPING, PLANNING MEALS, 
AND PREPARING THEM FOR 
OTHER HUNGRY CAMPERS 
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IN CIRCLE: WHAT COULD BE BETTER THAN A 
CRYSTAL-COOL SPRING FOR AN OUTDOOR ICE 
BOX TO KEEP CAMP FOOD FRESH AND PURE? 
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IN PENSIVE MOOD A GIRL SCOUT 
CAMPER’ BIDS SILENT FAREWELL 
TO FAMILIAR SCENES AT CAMP 


A GYPSY TRIP 


PUEBLO, CoLorapo: The Senior Girl Scout 
troop of Pueblo, Colorado, had a jolly time 
on its first Gypsy Trip, which was taken in an 
open truck, We were away for three days 
and two nights, and had a glorious time see- 
ing some of the interesting country around 
Pueblo, and hunting in vain for the lost river 
on the famous Colorado sand dunes. One 
whole day was spent at Silver Lakes, where 
the altitude was so high that we found our- 
selves in a snowstorm the first afternoon. 
Boating, fishing, hiking, and cooking out- 
doors were among the activities for that day. 

Three days in an open truck brought a 
great deal of excitement, as well as wind and 
sunburn. The only catastrophe of the trip 
was that one very grand “‘ten gallon’’ hat re- 
fused to stay on the head of its owner, and was 
carried out of sight by a gale of wind. Be- 
cause we were late in returning, one meal had 
to be eaten in the truck while we were sail- 
ing along in the breeze; and it really was an 
art to get the potato chips from one’s hand to 
one’s own mouth. We found that, thanks to 
the wind, we were feeding the girls down the 
line instead of ourselves. The topic under 
discussion on the last stretch home was, 
“Where shall we go next year?” 

Margaret Gordon 


ON CAMP CHAPARRAL 


BeNIcIA, CALIFORNIA: In sunny Califor- 
nia, where all is friendship and laughter and 
Western cordiality, may be found the an- 
swer to every Girl Scout’s dream of a pio- 
neering life—Camp Chaparral. Located in 
the Big Basin of the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, surrounded by giant redwood trees, this 
National Girl Scout camp is considered “‘the 
tops” by almost all who have ever visited it. 

The camp personnel—nearly two hundred 
and fifty persons in all—is made up of Girl 
Scouts, leaders, and those taking leaders’ 
training. Those who came to Chaparral in 
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1936 were charmed by the pioneer spirit that 
prevailed throughout the entire camp. No 
“modern improvements’ have been added 
save those few absolutely necessary to a 
healthful, happy life. All other improve- 
ments are made by the girls themselves, with 
simple tools and through applying their 
knowledge of the woods to the materials 
they have at hand. 

The campers slept with the redwoods for 
shelter, spreading their blankets on a mat- 
tress of fallen leaves. They learned to make 
a home in their immediate surroundings, the 
redwoods and huckleberry bushes forming 
walls. The sky-roof was more than ade- 
quate, for “It never rains in California,” said 
visitors from other States, while the natives 
whispered, “We hope!’ With simple lash- 
ing and tying of twigs, the campers provided 
themselves with hangers—all the conven- 
iences of the modern pioneer’s home. “Run- 
ning water, too—if you run after it!” they 
added. 

They learned the art of puppetry, making 
their own puppets in the “Blue Room’”—all 
places at the camp have the name of “room” 
although there are no buildings at Chaparral 
save the two storage sheds for the kitchen— 
and gave performances by candlelight near 
the end of each two-week session. 

They gathered tin cans from the cook, and 
planned and cut and pounded at the Meral- 
craft Club until their finished products had 
the distinguished look of hammered silver; 
they made string belts and leather belts and 
rafha belts, among many other things, at the 
Handicraft Club; they followed nature's 
trails and read the story of the stars, smil- 
ing to think of the civilized world that won- 
ders at the Girl Scout's longing for a taste 
of the pioneer’s way; they joined the Drama- 
tic Club, and rummaged among the cos- 
tumes in the “Green Room,” and sang in 
the Chaparral version of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's Pirates of Penzance; and, because that 
operetta was such a success, they helped in 
the production of another, whose plot came 
from the pens of two of the Chaparral 
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school days soon begin 


AT LEFT: COLORADO GIRL 
SCOUTS ABOUT TO DEPART 
ON THEIR FIRST GYPSY 
TRIP TO THE FAMED SAND 
DUNES AND SILVER LAKES 


OUTDOOR HOUSECLEANING 
AT TEXARKANA, TEXAS, 9 
GIRL SCOUTS, AIDED BY? 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHED THE MONUMENT 
IN THEIR HOME TOWN 





campers, and whose music from G. and $.9 
again, 

They hiked by the streams and through 
the mountains and meadows; they swam in 
a natural pool formed by the creek; they rose 
in the morning, soon after the dawn, and re 
tired in the evening by starlight, moonlight, 
flashlight, of candlelight, for there is no¥ 
electricity at Chaparral. F 

Help had to be given in the kitchen and 
around the camp—preparing vegetables, do-} 
ing dishes, and so forth—so the units divided 
their work over a two-week session. One 
day a certain group would be at the cook’s 
beck and call; another day this same group 
scrubbed the camp dish towels, or washed 
and dried the pots and pans; another time 
they prepared the flag-raising ceremony; of, 
at still another time, set the tables and served 
in the “dining room,” or prepared and laid” 
the camp fire. Sometimes they filled the 
water buckets, cleared the tables after meals, 
or cleaned up the “Laundry Room” when 
the industrious washers had left near the 
close of the day. None of these tasks was 
very hard. They were regarded as a “lark” 
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AT LEFT: SHADED BY A MA- 
JESTIC TREE, A GIRL SCOUT 
AT THE SOUTH NASSAU, NEW 
YORK DAY CAMP WORKS AT A 
SKETCH WHILE HER FRIEND 
WATCHES THE PICTURE GROW 
BENEATH HER BUSY FINGERS 


and as all in the day’s fun. 

The campers at Chaparral 
parted at summer's ending, 
with a lingering glance at the 
redwoods, and an_ inward 
promise to return the follow- 
ing year. They had danced 
and sung and had been happy 
with their friends; many of them had come 
as strangers, but with the determination to 
put forward the best they had in making 
new friends. They had learned the lessons 
of friendship and coéperation, and they went 
back to their respective troops with deeper 
understanding of the principles of Girl 
Scouting. 

Elinor Zacher 


MOTHERS’ DAY AT CAMP 


Bic BEND, Wisconsin: The eleven Girl 
Scouts of Big Bend Troop One camped on 
Wind Lake, Racine County, Wisconsin, from 
August fifteenth to twenty-second. Every 
day was a special one, but Thursday was extra- 
special, for it was mothers’ day. We had been 
looking forward to this occasion. 

Early in the morning the whistle blew, 
calling adventurous Scouts to their morning 
dip—and it was a cold one, too! Then 
came the usual rollicking breakfast, followed 
by a long Kaper period, for every nook and 
corner in Sunbeam cottage had to be scrubbed 
and dusted, every floor mopped, and all the 
bedrooms scrumptiously neat. This was done 
under the supervision of our beloved camp 
leader, Miss Dorothy Wilson, while our two 
cook-mothers, Mrs. Guthrie and Mrs. Mc- 
Wethy, were on an excursion obtaining the 
necessary supplies for the supper that evening. 
It was to be an especially grand supper in 
honor of our guests. 

After inspection, which was the finale to 
housecleaning, an idea-hatching session was 
held in the lake and a program planned for 
the afternoon. Dinner was followed by rest 
hour, only none of the girls wanted to rest. 
Quite a few thumps and giggles must have 
been audible to our leaders below stairs, in 
spite of our efforts to be quiet. , 

Shortly after three o'clock mothers began 
to arrive, and at three-thirty the whistle was 
blown and the magic word was pronounced 
—Swimming! When the girls had assem- 
bled on the pier and the mothers were seated 
on benches on the beach, the girls chose 
their buddies and raced to see who could get 
wet first. 
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AT LEFT: BASKETRY IS POPU- 
LAR AT CAMP ALEGRE, WHERE 
GIRL SCOUTS FROM SAN JUAN, 
PUERTO RICO, SPEND SUMMERS 


BELOW: THREE SMILING GIRL 
SCOUTS FROM NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA, PROUDLY DISPLAY 
THE SPATTER PRINTS THAT 
THEY HAVE MADE AT CAMP 


A demonstration of the beginning steps 
of swimming was first, every one taking part. 


This included “Blow Out,” ‘“‘Jellyfish 
Float,” “Dead Man's Float,” the game “Two 
Deep,” “Circle Float,” ‘Flutter Kick Race,” 
and the “Back Float.” Then came the Ad- 
vanced Swimmers’ demonstration. Two girls 
in gym suits and tennis shoes “‘accidentally” 
fell out of a boat and raced to see which 
could disrobe first and get to the raft. There 
they were joined by Miss Wilson and two 
other girls, and these combined forces showed 
the steps in learning to dive, gave some 
clever examples of crazy diving, and ended 
up the demonstration with their very best 
diving. 

At supper the girls seated their guests 
and leader at the table, sang grace for them, 
and then disappeared to forage their own 
supper in the kitchen (and you may be sure 
it wasn’t a meager meal, for our strenuous day 
had given us even heartier appetites than 
usual). 

After supper the guests adjourned to the 
camp fire, where they witnessed a beautiful 
candle-and-firelight investiture service. The 
whole troop was invested, even those who 
were already Girl Scouts renewing their 
promise, receiving pins, and lighting their 
candles at one held by a leader. At the end, 
when all were in horseshoe formation with 
lighted candles, the Scouts sang the “Girl 
Scout Chant” and filed out, one by one, into 
the soft darkness beyond the firelight. 

But they returned quickly to sing songs 
and eat marshmallows with their mothers. 
This treat was furnished by the girl who 
had camped next door to us last year, and 
had come as a special guest to spend the 
evening with us. You may be sure she was a 
welcome guest! 

When all were tired (and the last marsh- 
mallow eaten), guests and hostesses joined 
hands in a big circle to sing “The Em- 
bers of Campfire,” “Taps,” and— 

“Now run along home, and jump into bed, 
“Say your prayers, don’t cover your head. 
“These very same words I say unto you: 
"You dream of me, and I'll dream of you!” 
Patricia Moyle 
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battling its way, was made by a big electric 
fan. 

Sometimes, if the tank is big enough and 
they want a really terrific storm, they use an 
airplane propeller to make the wind and the 
dashing waves. If it is to be a rainy night, a 
man on a platform above the fan pours water 
down into the air current from a sprinkling 
can. If the ship is to blow up with a bang 
and a flash, a firecracker will do the work 
nicely. In all cases the vessel is controlled by 
cords underneath the surface by which it is 
made to roll and toss. After an explosion, it 
can be pulled gradually below the surface in 
as realistic a sinking as you could wish to 
avoid—and without the loss of a single life, 
for not even a mouse could be tempted 
aboard the tight little boat the Magician 
built. 

One of the most perfect miniatures ever 
made, in my opinion, was the reproduction, 
on a very small scale, of Mount Vesuvius, 
used in the R. K. O. production of The Last 
Days of Pompeii. The city of Pompeii was 
destroyed in 79 A. D. by a tremendous erup- 
tion. It is believed that about two thousand 
persons lost their lives in this disaster and 
were buried in ashes and lava from the vol- 
cano. The problem was to show the volcano 
in eruption and the panic-stricken people try- 
ing to escape in the streets. There was no 
difficulty about showing the panic, but how 
would you go about showing the eruption at 
the same time? There was only one solution 
—a miniature. 

So a reproduction of Mount Vesuvius was 
built upon a platform about twenty feet off 
the ground. The mountain itself was about 
three feet high and was equipped with ap- 
paratus to make it work just like the original. 
Pipes were installed, running right up to the 
top of the crater, and through these pipes 
gas was run under pressure, so that when it 
was lighted the volcano spouted fire. Other 
pipes paralleled these, and through them small 
pebbles and dust were blown, the apparatus 
being right beside the flame from the gas 
jets, so that the volcano seemed to be throw- 
ing rocks and earth into the air. From other 
pipes would come jets of steam, furnishing 
what looked like smoke. It was quite real- 
istic and terrifying. 








This miniature was placed not far from the _ 


camera, in such a manner that you could not 
see that it was standing on a platform. Be- 
yond the platform were the streets of Pompeii, 
houses, and gateways. Here the panic scene 
was staged, and, when it was photographed, 
the perspective was so accurate that the posi- 
tions appeared to be reversed and it seemed 
that, far beyond the city streets, the volcano 
was in active eruption. Perspective is the en- 
tire secret of success with miniatures, and the 
least error will betray the deception. 

So fully has been developed the art of mak- 
ing these miniatures that often, when a movie 
producer wants a dam bursting, or a steamer 
sinking, an earthquake, a big fire, or any such 
disaster, he simply sends for his private Ma- 
gician—and gets something more impressive 
than the actual event! 

One of the most amazing pieces of movie 
magic ever created also came from the RKO 
studios, in King Kong. This was the story of 
a huge, ape-like creature, captured in some 
jungle, who was so big that the manacle hold- 
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ing his wrists was large enough to go around 
the bodies of two men. He was like a tre- 
mendous gorilla, thirty or forty feet tall, and 
so ferocious looking that you trembled just to 
look at him. In the movie, he escaped from 
his captor and was shown rampaging around 
the streets of New York, smashing an ele- 
vated railway with a blow of his fist, and 
climbing a skyscraper with the heroine in his 
arms. He was finally killed by bullets from 
machine guns in airplanes. 

The actual King Kong, that is to say, the 
huge, forty-foot creature, seldom appeared to 
move in the scenes. He was shown, for ex- 
ample, on exhibition, firmly manacled so all 
he could do was sway his head and move his 
body a few inches. This was done by a man 
inside the big body. Then a smaller copy, a 
duplicate in every detail, was made of such a 
size that a man could fit himself into it and 
go about clumsily. When the elevated rail- 
way was smashed, the man inside the smaller 
King Kong duplicate was used with a minia- 
ture of the elevated; but when he stuck his 
head through a window on the third floor of 
a building, it was the head of the huge orig- 
inal that was used. When he climbed the 
skyscraper, it was the smaller ape-form with 
the man inside, climbing a miniature build- 
ing, and the heroine in his arms was a doll, 
the deception being possible because of the 
distance. This was one of the most intricate 
productions ever made, and so carefully con- 
structed that the results were breath-taking. | 

The only picture I can recall to compare | 
with it was one which was made a dozen or | 
more years ago, The Lost World. In this 
there were not one but half a dozen prehis- 
toric animals, like pterodactyls and ichthyo- | 
saurs and other animals who deserve to have | 
become extinct, on account of having such | 
long names, if for no other reason. Three 
years were spent in inventing and constructing 
these monsters, which were built of flexible | 
material and could be operated by men inside | 
the immense bodies. And a dozen years be- | 
fore that, even, the Williamson Brothers, who 
specialized in submarine photography, made 
a giant octopus that was capable of throwing 
out its tentacles and squirting inky fluid. 

The Magician does not always deal in hor- 
rors, however. In fact, I like him best when | 
he is in a more playful mood. And he is at 
his very best when he is only pretending to 
fool you, as he did in the Warner Brothers | 
picture, Green Pastures. Was there ever a| 
more amusing sight than the little colored | 
angels seated on a cloud and fishing? Now 
if the Magician had wanted to fool you, he 
could, no doubt, have made perfectly an- 
gelic little Negro angels, much more believ- 
able than the cherubs in the famous paint- 
ings of the old Italian artists, and perched 
them on a vapory cloud. But the whole point 
about Green Pastures was that it was not sup- 
posed to be real. So they made no effort to 
conceal the fact that the cloud was just a few 
bales of fluffy cotton, and even the wires by 
which it was suspended could be seen very 
plainly. 

When the magic of to-day’s films is com- 
pared with that of the early years of the 
movies, one realizes the tremendous progress 
that has been made in the mechanics of the 
camera and the studios. For example, I re- 
call the first movie I ever saw more than thirty 
years ago at a vaudeville theater. A tramp 
would steal (Continued on page 34) 
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Troop Six goes on a camping trip 


to Fallen Leaf Lake. 
irls have an adventurous trip there 
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by bicycle—over the Youth Hostel 
Loop in New England. Shanty 
Brook Lodge proves a perfect set- 
ting for a happy and exciting 
summer vacation. Many illustra- 
tions by Ruth King. 


Constance Rittenhouse, of Girl 


Scouts, Inc., has written the pre- 
face. She congratulates Fjeril Hess 
on her realistic picture of modern 
Girl Scouts. 


(Send for descriptive circular) 


$2.00 


Favorite books by Fjeril Hess: 

Buckaroo........$1.75 
Mounted Falcon $2.00 
Sandra’s Cellar. .$1.75 
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A PRE-VIEW OF WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED 
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At the Convention in Savannah— 
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Throughout the Country, Through- 
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Styled for Brownie and Leader 
Girl Scoutand'Teen-Age Scout 


The Leader's Uniform is a smartly tailored 
coat-dress equally as becoming to the tall, 
sylph-like figure as to one that is pleasingly 
plump. The careful attention to detail and 
fine finishing touches will appeal to all who like 
nice things. Sizes 12-18, 38-44. 


2-101 Sanforized green Girl Scout cloth............00000...... $ 5.00 
2-102 Pre-shrunk wool covert cloth............ savtese SO 
2-103 Pre-shrunk light weight wool serge. 13.75 


2-107 Light weight green sanforized madras, short sleeves 5.00 
2-108 Light weight green sanforized madras, long sleeves... 5.00 


Girl Scouts are equally well tailored in their 
“little green dress,'' and very modern with 
their sanforized materials and a zipper at the 
neck. Darts and pleats placed at strategic 
points give the utmost in comfort and style. 
The Thrift model is designed on the same lines, 
but does not have the zipper feature, nor is it 
sanforized. Sizes 8-18, 38-44. 


0-101 Sanforized green Girl Scout cloth............ ee 
0-105 Light weight green sanforized madras ssisssdadssig: SD 
0-108 Green thrift material (not sanforized)........................ 3.00 


'Teen-Age Scouts, knowing just what is what in 
the world of clothes, delight in the shirtmaker 
model especially designed for them. An action 
pleat in the back of the blouse, flattering col- 
lar and revers—which may be worn high or in 
an open V, and convenient kick pleats in the 
skirt, add to the popularity of this two-piece 
model. Sizes 13, 15, 17 and 19, only. 


0-103 Two piece suit of green sanforized madras 





Brownies, true to their name, delight the eye 
in a rich, red-brown percale—a pleasing and 
a practical color. The popular raglan sleeves, 
convenient brown-covered zipper, and flatter- 
ing Peter Pan collar all prove that Brownies, 
too, are style conscious. The two large patch 

pockets are a happy addition to this practi- G | R L S C O U T S, | nc. 
cal, comfortable and sturdy play dress. Sizes 
6-12. 


1-101 Dress and pantie of brown percale................:.ccceeeeeee $2.00 


National Equipment Service 
14 West Forty-ninth Street 
(Accessories such as hat, ties, and web or leather belts are extra 


on all uniforms. Orders for uniforms and uniform accessories must 
be signed by the captain or other authorized officer.) New York , New York 
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MOVIE 


a pie, and a lot of people would begin chas- 
ing him. He would climb over a barn, jump 
off, climb a fence, leap a ditch, and so on. 
Then, all of a sudden, they would all start 
running backward. With amazing backward 
jumps, they would spring up on the barn 
and race to the point of beginning, until the 
tramp put the pie back where he got it and 
sneaked off backward. We all laughed until 
our sides were sore, although it was perfectly 
obvious how it was done. The film had been 
printed once forward, and then backward. 

Another novelty of those primitive days was 
really beautiful. There would be a tulip in a 
pot, with a bud ready to burst. And it did 
burst. One by one, the petals would unfold 
until the blossom was wide open. This was 
not so much magic as patience on the part of 
the photographer. He would place his cam- 
era in front of the flower, and, every hour or 
so, he would turn the crank just once. You 
did not actually see the petals move, but you 
thought you did. These films were made be- 
fore the days of color photography and were 
colored by hand. Somehow, I miss them. 

Effects that are almost magical are some- 
times obtained by the director and the cam- 
era man without the aid of the Magician him- 
self, as in the flower-like groupings of the 
chorus in films like Warner Brothers’ Ready, 
Willing, and Able. 

As this article was being written, the same 
Warners were busy with another picture, The 
Singing Marine, in which their Chief Magi- 
cian, W. A. Harrison, was introducing a 
number of effects which promise to be star- 
tling. Here is what they say, and I, for one, 
am quite ready, willing, and able to believe 
them: 

“By the use of small reflectors, bifocal 
duplicators, and other optical devices, it is 
possible to place a chorus on a mirrored 
floor, or beneath a reflecting ceiling, where 
none exists; make characters disappear from 
groups of people; multiply four or five girls 
into a large and perfectly moving ensemble; 
produce waves on a calm surface; and do all 
manner of fantastic things that never occur. 

“These effects are produced right on the 
studio set, with the director watching the 
entire illusion, through a small viewing tube, 
just as it will appear on the screen.” 

Still more astonishing are some of the 
things promised for the Al Roach produc- 
tion of the Thorne Sm‘th novel, Topper. In 
this story, some of the characters are in- 
visible. An invisible man, for example, will 
change a tire on an automobile. The wheel 
will be jacked up and all the work of chang- 
ing the tire will be done, with never a sign of 
the man who is doing it. Clothes will walk 
around with no one in them, and an in- 
visible girl will take a shower bath, the 
only indication that she is there being the 
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little yellow bird, and she woke with glad 
knowledge he was there. That, she thought, 
is the sort of thing you can’t forget; not like 
a belt or a pair of socks, but something that 
is almost a part of you. 

The Blairs stayed on at Segunset late into 
the autumn. Nobody ever knew how lovely 
Segunset could be except those who stayed 
through September and October. And - few 
did. Nearly all the summer colony melted 
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MAGIC 


drops of water bouncing from where her 
shoulders would be. 

This is a very recent development of Hol- 
lywood magic, and is made possible by manip- 
ulations of light and lenses in the camera. 
It is well known that, in black and white 
photography, colors change their respective 
values, and it has been found that certain 
combinations of light rays and colors, when 
focused upon an object which is perfectly 
visible to the eye, make it invisible to the 
film behind the lens in the camera. 

There is one department of the studio 
without which the Magic man would be next 
thing to helpless, and that is the library. But 
in this library there is not a single book, 
unless, perhaps, an index. The library is a 
fireproof room in which are shelves upon 
shelves of films of fires, automobile wrecks, 
airplane flights, storms, lightning flashes, 
runaway horses, ocean liners, floods, dust 
storms, clouds, artillery in action, parades, 
football games, games of every kind—in fact 
almost anything you could mention. And 
here is what it is for: 

Suppose you were making a picture in 
which a house burned down and the hero 
carried the heroine out just a second before 
the roof crashed in. You would go to the 
library and tell the person in charge that you 
wanted to look at all his burning homes. He 
probably would have a dozen or more, col- 
lected over a long period of years. For when- 
ever there is any unfortunate occurrence of this 
kind anywhere near a studio, it is the business 
of the camera department to see that some- 
body gets a picture of it, whether it happens 
at night, or in the daytime. Still other films 
of more important events are obtained from 
the newsreel makers, who have millions of 
feet left after they use the few shots in their 
weekly screen newspapers. 

Well, you look over the burning houses, 
on the screen, and decide which one is best 
suited to the story you are going to produce. 
Then you call in the man who designs the 
scenery, and he builds his sets so that the 
exterior matches the exterior of the real 
burning house, as to windows, doors, and all 
details that-can be identified by the audience. 
He doesn't build the entire house, for all he 
will need is just a piece of the veranda, the 
front door, and perhaps an upstairs window 
from which your heroine can call for help. 

When you make the scene you first show 
a few feet of the burning house from the 
film library. Then you show a scene made 
on one of your own sets. The upstairs 
window, for example, is seen, with the 
flames burning around it, and suddenly the 
girl comes to the window and screams for 
help. Then, apparently afraid to jump, she 
runs back into the room, probably trying to 
find some other way to escape from the house. 


LOST NANCY 


away with the first chill days, but the young 
Blairs piled into an old Ford and, with Ned 
at the wheel, sped the twenty miles to and 
from school with light hearts. 

The autumn weeks were Mother's vaca- 
tion. Then the maid, who had taken her 
vacation in the summer, came down, and 
Mother lay in the sun on thé beach, read, 
slept, walked, and played with surf and wind 
and sunshine to her heart's content. No 
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Then you would show the hero coming up 
the street lickety-split in his car, and jump- 
ing out. Then another flash of the burning 
house, and then a bit from your own set of 
the burning veranda, with the hero running 
up and bravely going right into the burning 
building. In this way, by shifting back and 
forth from the library film to the studio sets, 
you eventually have the incident complcte, 
and very thrilling it can be. This, of course, 
is merely the fundamental process. With all 
the improvements in the way of double ex- 
posure and optical printing, there are almost 
no limits to what can be done. 

You probably have wondered at some 
scenes in which actors and actresses seemed 
actually to be playing scenes in rooms with 
flames all around them. Usually there is 
considerable optical illusion in this, by rapid 
changing of scenes back and forth. At other 
times the greater part of the fire is between 
the camera and the actors, so that while they 
scem to be enveloped in it, they may be 
several feet from the actual blaze. But 
sometimes it is necessary to a scene that the 
player really should be in the flames, if only 
for a very brief flash. There are certain 
fluids which burn at lower temperatures than 
others, and are not so dangerous if one moves 
quickly through them; but actors sometimes 
have been badly burned in fire scenes. 

But, I repeat, I like the movie Magician 
best when he is having fun. One of the 
neatest samples of his humor, recently, was 
in The King and the Chorus Girl. Fernand 
Gravey, the French actor, played the part of 
a wealthy king who had lost his throne and 
was living in Paris. He fell in love with 
an American chorus girl, played by Joan 
Blondell, and she with him. She decided 
marriage was out of the question and said 
she was sailing for America. When the boat 
sailed, she found she was the only passenger 
—except the king, who had chartered the en- 
tire boat. So the captain married them. 

“Where would you like to go on your 
honeymoon?” the king asked the bride. 

“To Niagara Falls,” she replied. 

“Take this boat to Niagara Falls,” the 
king said to the captain. 

“But this boat doesn’t go to Niagara Falls,” 
the captain objected. 

“TAKE THIS BOAT TO NIAGARA 
FALLS!” the king shouted. 

And, in the very next scene, you see Niagara 
Falls, with the ocean liner sailing about in 
the rapids below. 

Now, after all I’ve told you, I’m sure you 
can figure out how that was done. 

So, when I. said at the beginning that the 
movie Magic Man could make a picture of an 
elephant riding on the back of a jack rabbit, 
it may have sounded like an exaggeration, but 
it is the truth, believe it or not. 
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weeks were so loved by the family as these 
of September and October by the sea. 


The first week in October, it happened. 
On a Monday. A lovely, golden, shining day, 
too entrancing to hold disaster. Nancy 
picked up her clothes carefully, for it was 
washing day. She let Primrose out while 
she collected stockings and handkerchiefs, 
and he flew about, chirping contentedly. 
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She was particular to collect all of her 
soiled clothes so Nellie needn’t come into her 
room while she was at school; and if Nellie 
did not come in, why Primrose could fly 
around as long as he liked. The screens 
were sound, the day was as warm as summer, 
and Primrose enjoyed his freedom. What a 
shame to shut him up again so soon! She 
would tell Mother, close the door, and leave 
him free in the room while she was gone. 

“Hurry up, Nancy!” called Ned. 

“Coming!” 

There must be another pair of socks, And 
where was that slip? Her blue slacks—des- 
perately Nancy clawed through the closet. 

“Come along, Slow-poke!” That was Mil- 
dred. 

Those slacks must be found. Hurrah, here 
they were! Carefully Nancy closed the door, 
threw the slacks and the other things into 
the hamper in the bathroom, and raced down- 
stairs. The motor was running and Ned 
was honking the horn. Where was Mother? 
Nancy dashed into the kitchen. “All my 
things are in the soiled clothes hamper— 
all of them, Nell.” Not waiting for an 
answer, she ran into the living room. No 
Mother. She grabbed her books. Oh, that 
English book with her theme stuck in it— 
that was upstairs. 

“Coming!” she cried to the raucous horn 
as she fled upstairs. In and out of her room 
again, still remembering to shut the door. 
And now she was in the motor and taking a 
scolding from an irate brother. 

“Next time you're late like this, I’li just 
leave you behind. What on earth were you 
doing all that time?” 

“Collecting my books.” 

“Collect "em the night before. That's what 
Milly does. It’s the last time I'll wait for 
you.” 

“I'm sorry,” she said contritely. 

Afterwards Nancy remembered how peace- 
ful and happy she felt as they drove home. 
After all, they had not been late, though it 
had been a close call. The October sun- 
shine was warm and caressing, the ruddy 
and golden bushes pressed close beside the 
car as they drove the winding road to the 
blue sea, the tang of it mixed oddly with the 
sleepy calm of the afternoon. Miss Bates 
had commended Nancy’s theme, which had 
dealt with Primrose. She had even called on 
Nancy to read it to the class. Mother would 
be pleased. 

Mildred herself had registered approval 
of her young sister. ‘So you were asked to 
read your theme?” 

“Yes. Who told you?” 

“Jo’s little sister. She said it was good, 
too.” 

Nancy basked in her exacting sister’s 
words. Approval from Mildred was a joy 
not often tasted. Life was good. It was a 
lovely world. 

Mildred told Mother. Suddenly Nancy 
felt shy of praise. She ran upstairs to see 
Primrose. 

At the crook in the stairs, her heart 
stopped suddenly. Her door stood open. 
That was not the way she had left it. She 
took the upper treads at a bound. On the 
threshold of her own room she stopped, 
hardly daring to look. 

“Primrose!” She forced her dry lips to 
an agonized whistle. 

Desperately Nancy searched the room. The 
screens were tight. The door of the empty 
cage hung half open. She opened the closet 
door, looked behind the bed. Frantically she 
searched all possible and impossible places. 
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She ran downstairs, and out to the porch. 

“Why, Nancy!” Mother looked up from 
the hammock where she was sitting with 
Mildred. 

Nancy’s lips were dry. Her throat ached. 
“Primrose!” she gasped. “He's gone. Some- 
body opened my door.” 

“Did you go away to school and leave 
Primrose loose in your room?” Mother 
asked the question quietly. 

“Yes,” said Nancy. “I was going to tell 
you, but I couldn’t find you. I—TI was late 
—and Nell was going to wash and—” 

“Nellie washes to-morrow. She asked if 
she might change the schedule. She swept 
to-day.” 

“Swept to-day?” 

“I told her she might. I went over to 
the island for the day—with my lunch.” 

Nancy flew to the kitchen. “Nell,” she 
cried, “where was Primrose when you opened 
my door?” 

“How was I to know you had left that 
bird out in your room?” said Nellie. “I 
opened the screen in the hall and threw the 
bedroom rugs out—and then there was a 
flash of something yellow on the window sill 
and I realized it was Primrose. He was out 
in a second. A long time he stayed around 
on that juniper near the door, and I whistled 
and whistled. I went and got the cage and 
I tried my best to (Continued on page 38) 
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SHE LIVES FOR HER WORK 


Few people would think of laboratory work 
as a big adventure. Yet it is precisely that 
to Dr, Florence Sabin, one of the outstanding 
figures of medical science. She is often 
called “the Madame Curie of America.” 
(Madame Curie, you'll remember, was the 
famous French scientist who, with her hus- 
band, discovered radium.) 

To Florence Sabin, the hunting down of 
deadly germs has been as absorbing, as ex- 
citing, as treks through unmapped lands to 





explorers. Love of her work has kept her 
at her miscroscope for thirty-five years. The 
bacilli that bring on tuberculosis offered a 
special challenge. Through endless patience, 
countless experiments, she met the challenge 
—and won. Toward the end of last June 
she reported the latest of her victories. She 
had, she said, reduced the tubercle bacillus 
to a chemical formula. No one had been 
able to do it before. An inspiring discov- 
ery. Think of the lives it may save! 

Florence Sabin, now sixty-six years old, 
was born in Central City, Colorado, and 
spent her early years there. Later she studied 
in the East, was graduated from Smith Col- 
lege. Next, as a student in Johns Hopkins 
Medical College, she won distinction for a 
model of part of a human brain which is 
proving useful, to this day, to teachers of 
anatomy. After a brilliant record she be- 
came the first woman professor at Johns 
Hopkins, Since 1925 she has been on the 
staff of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research. 

Some women seem born to refute the silly 
old charge that girls lack patience to take 
endless pains—and Florence Sabin is one 
of them. 


FRIENDLY FEVER 


Many diseased persons are being cured, 
or greatly helped, by being given a raging 
fever! That may seem like a wild asser- 
tion to many of you, but it’s a sober state- 
ment of fact. 

It all began about fifty years ago when 
a Viennese doctor, Julius Wagner von Jaur- 
egg, observed with amazement that malaria, 
with its high fever, cured patients afflicted 





IN STEP WITH THE TIM 


By Latrobe Carroll 


by a certain type of insanity. He began to 
innoculate people suffering from that sort 
of mental disorder—it had always been con- 
sidered hopeless—with malaria germs. Delib- 
erately, he gave them malaria. Those who 
recovered from the malaria were found, usu- 
ally, to be wholly sane. 

Dr. von Jauregg and others who carried 
his labors forward concluded that it was the 
fever which had worked the seeming miracle. 
They tried to find ways of producing high 
fever without the aid of malaria, but failed. 

Recent years, though, have brought the 
success the Viennese doctor longed for—have 
brought many actual cures by artificial fever. 
Patients are put in big, tightly closed boxes, 
with only their heads sticking out. Their 
temperatures are raised to 106 or even 107.5 
degrees, by heating the air inside the boxes 
Each time a patient has a treatment he stays 
in one of these “hot boxes’ for several hours. 
It's said to take plenty of courage! A num- 
ber of diseases—asthma and St, Vitus’s dance, 
among them-—have yielded to these strange 
methods. 

Such flaming fevers are said literally to 
burn up microbes, and also to bring germ- 
fighting agencies in the blood into action. 


DOG POWER DOES IT 


A long Alaskan basket sled, on motor- 
cycle wheels, drawn by six great dogs—that’s 
the sight which has been surprising people 
on the streets of many American and Cana- 
dian towns, during the last fifteen months. 
Was it some circus stunt? The answer was, 
“Oh, no! It’s just the sight-seeing Carrolls.” 





On March 9, 1936, Patrick Carroll and his 
young wife decided they'd had enough of 
Ootsa Lake, in British Columbia, to hoid 
them awhile. They'd heard there were in- 
teresting places outside British Columbia. 
They wanted to see them. 

They didn’t own a car, but had six of the 
best sled dogs in the North. They hitched 
the dogs to their sled, put their duffle on it, 
called out “Mush!’—and were off on a 
journey that is taking them over some seven 
thousand miles. When spring ‘came and 
snows melted they just put wheels on the 
sled, and kept right on going. What a trip! 
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LOOK OUT FOR THAT PAW! 


If you're a constant movie-goer you may 
have seen films in which one of the actors 
seemed to put on a fierce fight with a lion 
or a tiger—a fight that looked like a battle 
to the death. If so, you were witnessing one 
of the most carefully rehearsed acts that 
trainers of “big cats’’ teach their pupils. Not 





every performing lion or tiger can be trusted 
for such a stunt. Only an exceptionally tame 
one will do. 

How to choose an animal actor that will 
wrestle with his trainer—seeming to fight him 
—yet not hurt him? Well, there are various 
ways of telling whether a big cat is a gen- 
tleman or a lady at heart, or essentially vici- 
ous. Clyde Beatty, who stands high among 
trainers, will tell you, for instance, that lions 
and tigers whose eyes are wide apart are less 
dangerous than those with eyes set close 
together. Further—and this is odd—he puts 
more trust in short-nosed cat animals than 
in long-nosed ones. Moreover, the big feline 
that frequently lays his ears flat against his 
head is likely to prove a tough customer. 

It's essential, too, that the great cat which 
is to play the rdle of attacker should keep 
his dagger-like claws sheathed inside his 
paws when wrestling and boxing with his 
trainer. Lions and tigers, like house cats, 
can either sheathe their claws or stick them 
out when striking blows. If one of these 
powerful animals hits a man a wallop with 
extended claws—well, it’s just too bad. This 
according to another expert trainer, Melvin 
Koontz, of the Zoopark in Los Angeles, where 
many wild beasts have been schooled for 
the movies. 

It follows that when Koontz is trying to 
pick a likely young cat animal for the wres- 
tling act, he watches its claws. If it extends 
them, it’s “out.” 

The right sort of animal is really a born 
bluffer, a born clown: roaring and striking 
out fiercely, yet doing it all in the spirit of 
play. When Koontz finds a cub that gives 
promise of growing into a beast of that 
sort, he trains it for about twenty-two months. 
At the end of that time he’s ready to “double” 
for some movie star whose part in a jungle 
film calls for a terrific battle with a great cat! 
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THE RED TERROR OF TENNIS 


The annual tennis tournament in Wimble- 
don, England, is usually considered ‘“‘tops.”’ 
To win it is the goal of most players. That's 
why the feat of a twenty-one-year-old Ameri- 
can, Donald Budge, made tennis experts gasp. 
At Wimbledon, last July, he wasn’t content 
with winning the men’s singles. In addi- 
tion, he and Gene Mako captured the men's 
doubles. Then he and Alice Marble went 
into the final of the mixed doubles and tri- 
umphed. 

Don had won what sports writers called 
“the triple crown of Wimbledon.” No play- 
er in the game’s history had ever done just 
that. Moreover, he had gone through the 
singles with the loss of only one set. 

Don Budge is a lanky, alert young man 
with flaming red hair and a good-natured 
grin. He comes from California, the home 
state of so many tennis champions. 

Ever since he began to play he has built 
his game on controlled speed. When he 
goes into action there are few long rallies. 
Usually, he wallops the ball so hard that it 
simply doesn’t come back. His opponents 
run till they're tired, try desperately to re- 
turn what he sends them—and fail. Small 
wonder that he’s called the “Red Terror” of 
the courts. 


DRAMA IN A DROP OF WATER 


At Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion several attractions led in popularity. One 
of these had an odd name: a micro-vivarium. 
Just what was its lure? Strangely, nothing 
more nor less than living creatures so tiny 
that no human eye, unaided, could possibly 
see them. The people drawn to the queer 
exhibit were not peering through micro- 
scopes. They were in semi-darkness, watch- 
ing a series of dramas play themselves out, 
successively, on a dozen illuminated screens. 
The actors in these dramas were one-celled 





organisms, magnified anywhere from one 
hundred and sixty thousand to four million 
times their natural size. When the exhibit 
closed with the ending of the World’s Fair, 
there were many regrets. 

Fortunately the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York City is now plan- 
ning tO open a permanent micro-vivarium. 
Like the one in Chicago, it will be a circular 
room big enough to hold about two hun- 
dred spectators. In the center will be a 
projection machine with twelve projectors, 
working in such harmony with microscopes 
that vastly enlarged images are thrown on 
the screens. In this way, a drop of water 
on the slide of each microscope is revealed as 
a little world through which swim, or drift, 
a variety of animals infinitesimally small in 
reality, yet so magnified that some of them 
look bigger than footballs. Certain of them 
are shaped like slippers, some like trumpets, 
others like plants or buds or long rods. 

The dramas in miniature sometimes rise to 
a climax when certain of the single-celled 
Creatures attack and devour others. There's 
war even in a water drop. 
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Safe Light Saves Injured Boy 


Brothers Run Truck 
in Ditch; Barbed 
Wire SlashesArteries 


“When the doctor and I got there,” 
writes Mrs. H. N. Seymour, a 
nurse of Rankin, Illinois, “the 
brother had dragged the injured boy into 
the house. The poor little fellow was badly 
frightened and bleeding dangerously. The 
doctor ordered me to give him ether for 
an emergency operation, and asked for 
extra light so he could see to close the 
severed arteries. 

“The brother started to geta 
kerosene lamp, but the doctor 
stopped him. ‘No, no’ he said, 
‘and don’t strike any matches. 
Look in my bag, hand me that 
flashlight. Ether is mighty ex- 
plosive stuff. Neverlightalamp 
in the same room with ether.’ 

“So, here again, the steady, 
dependable power of fresh 
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DATED ‘Eveready’ batteries saved 
the day, giving the doctor not only 
bright light, but safe light. 

“This is but one of many cases | have 
been on out in the country where your 
dependable DATED batteries made an 
emergency operation possible. With a 
lamp, the lives of all of us would have 
been in danger. 
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catch him, but I couldn’t. And your mother 
wastn’t here, or anybody else to help me. 
In the afternoon, when I went out, he wasn't 
there any more. I looked about some, but I 
didn’t see him again. And I had to get on 
with my work.” 

“Daughter—” Mother's arms were out, 
but Nancy didn’t see them. Straight through 
the house she went and out at the front door, 
down the steps, and by the juniper to the 
woods. And all the way she was whistling, 
whistling the call that Gordon had taught 
her. Up and down the beach, wherever there 
was a tree or a shrub, she went, calling. 
Ned joined in the search and presently Mil- 
dred. Mother, too. When Father came he, 
also, took a walk in the woods, but his walk 
was short, for it was too dark to catch a 
glint of yellow feathers. 

Nancy opened the screens in her room 
and called and called into the twilight. 

“Supper, Nancy!” 

“I don’t want any supper.” 

Mother came up to her and slipped an 
arm around her. “You must eat something, 


dear. To-morrow you may stay home from 
school and spend the day searching the 
woods. But you must keep up your strength 


to do it.” 

Nancy slipped into her seat at the table. 
Now they would begin, Mildred and Ned, 
to jeer at her carelessness. But nobody 
said anything about it. Nobody said it was 
all her fault. She couldn’t eat, though she 
tried. . 

All the next day Nancy spent roaming the 
shore and combing the woods. Plenty of 
flitting wings were to be seen, for the birds 
were gathering for their southern trek, but 
no flash of yellow, no flood of song from 
Primrose. 

It was a long, sad autumn. Wherever she 
went Nancy watched for the lost bird, and all 
the family took to walking in the woods and 
scanning trees. Nancy loved them for it, for 
that and for their silence about her careless- 
ness. Never before had she known how 
staunchly a family could stand by you when 
you were in trouble. 

Day after day passed. Week followed 
week. And still no sign of a yellow bird. 
After a while the family relaxed their ef- 
forts. They still listened and looked, but 
they no longer went off on purposeful strolls. 
Only Nancy clung to her walking. She grew 
thin and pale, but she persisted. 

And then the miracle happened—nearly a 
month after Primrose flew away. Nancy had 
gone walking far up toward the tip of the 
cape. It was a Saturday, and this was a re- 
gion she had not yet fully explored. She had 
sandwiches in her sweater pocket, and a bag 
of fruit. 

For hours she wandered through a world 
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of rocks and sand, blue water and dancing 
waves, a world swept clean by a rollicking 
wind and warmed by a golden sun. Here 
and there, at some isolated fisherman’s cot- 
tage, she stopped and inquired. Nobody had 
seen any yellow bird at all. 

Discouraged, Nancy ate her lunch, perched 
on a big rock. Her mind was busy with 
cheerless thought’. Now she would have to 
write to Gordon Colt and tell him what had 
happened to his bird. She couldn't put it 
off any longer. 

Then she turned back toward home. She 
would go through the woods, as far as there 
were woods. Smoke rose from the chimney 
of a little gray house set down in a clear- 
ing at her left. A tangle of bayberry, ju- 
niper, wild rose, and elderberry was its 
front yard. Nancy threaded her way through. 

Suddenly she stopped, every nerve alert. 
Was she dreaming? Had she listened so 
long that she was “hearing things’? That 
sound—it was like a canary singing, like the 
song of one special bird. 

Her heart in her mouth, she made her way 
to the porch. Her hand was shaking as she 
knocked at the door. 

A woman came to the door, a stooped, 
worn-looking woman. 

“I think,” faltered Nancy, “I think—that 
you—have my bird.” 

Primrose’s liquid notes filled the air. To 
Nancy he filled the world with his singing. 

“No,” said the woman, “that’s my son’s 
bird.” 

“May I see him?” 

“Yes. But he’s a wild bird. 
him in the woods. 
bare hands,” the 
“And he’s tamed 


My son found 
He caught him with his 
woman added proudly. 

him He eats out 

of your hand. Don’t he sing beautiful?” 

“He does.” Nancy's heart was thumping. 
Then she almost shrieked, for Primrose was 
in—of all things—a corn popper. It made a 
good enough cage, though, even if a trifle 
cramped. 

She went close to the corn popper and 
looked longingly at the bird. Something 
prompted her not to do more. ‘He's a 
lovely bird,” she said. “And your son found 
him in the woods? How wonderful!” 

“I'll say it was,” said the woman. ‘He's 
always been kind to birds, sort of has a way 
with them. But none of ’em ever came to 
his hand before. A wild bird came to his 
hand!" She spoke softly, as though of a 
miracle. 

“When was it?” the girl asked. 

‘"Bout a month ago, not quite,’ said 
the woman. “He's lots of company for me, 
that bird is, when my son’s away.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “I can see that he 
is. Thank you for letting me see him.” 

Father was working at the car when Nancy 


some, 
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angrily. “I'd rather work with them than 
give them the money. And that’s that!” 
Then her face fell and her eyes saddened. 
“You'd rather, maybe,” she thought, “but 
would they?” 

Was her interest, her help, what time she 
could give, worth to Mattie and Joe the 
sacrificing of all that money? Common 
sense again said, no. 

“If you want to please people, you must 
please them their way,” Christy had reminded 


Dad when she gave Irene the house. Imp was 
beginning to realize how wise Christy was 
about human nature. 

“Hold your horses, Imp and don't be a 
pig!" she said to herself now. “It’s up to you, 
that’s all, and you'll just have to do your best 
to make good.” 

As she lay in the hammock, staring un- 
seeing at the beautiful landscape,.a familiar 
step crossed the veranda and Wilbur Med- 
loss hove in sight, dragging a full sack in 
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came hurrying up the path from the beach. 

“I've found my bird—I've found Prim- 
rose!” 

“Mother! 
Primrose!” 

Father’s shout brought the others running, 
Mother from the house, Ned from the garage, 
Mildred from the veranda. 

“Not really! Where is he, then?” 

“Ill hand it to you, Sis!” 

“Who has him? Darling, why don’t you 
look happier ?”’ 

“He’s somebody else’s bird and they love 
him, too.” 

“He was your bird first.” 
Ned spoke together. 

“Tell us,’ said Mother. 

Nancy told the tale of her day, of the dis- 
covery of the little gray house, of the woman 
with the tired face, of Primrose’s song 
flooding the plain room, of the corn popper 
and the “wild bird.” 

“I just couldn't insist it was my bird,” she 
finished, “when I saw how she felt about 
it. But it 7s Primrose and, if I take him 
away, she and her son are going to feel just 
as badly as I felt when I lost him. They’re 
going to miss him!” 

“Well, of all—’” began Mildred, but 
Mother stopped her with a gesture. 

“T'll tell you what we'll do,” said Father. 
"IT have a few minutes more work to do here. 
Then, Nancy, you and I will drive over to 
Sachem and buy a canary. That lad and his 
mother, when they learn Primrose’s real story, 
ought to be just as well pleased with one 
canary as another. To-morrow we will go up 
and try to manage the exchange. How does 
that strike you?” 

Nancy’s face cleared. She hugged her 
father. “It suits me. You darling!” 

The next morning Nancy and her father 
set off up the beach, one carrying a bird 
in a cage, the other an empty cage. When 
they came back they had just one cage and 
one bird. Nancy took the cage upstairs to 
her room, closed door and windows, because 
the screens were now off, and let Primrose 
out. He hopped about a trifle uncertainly, 
then he flew to a bedpost and offered a trill. 

Nancy whistled. Had he forgotten? 
Would he—again she whistled the little 
call. Primrose flew to the door of his cage 
and hopped in. 

The girl gave a sigh of relief. It was too 
good to be true. The terrible month was as 
though it had never been. But no, that 
wasn’t true. It had left her a different girl. 
She would never be as careless as she had 
been before. 

“I've a new nickname for Nancy,” Father 
said that evening, when they were all gathered 
about the dinner table. “After this, I think 
we'll have to call her ‘Found Nancy.’ ” 


Mother, hear that? She’s found 


Mildred and 
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one hand and balancing a crate in the other. 

“Hello, there!” he called cheerily. “Are 
you all that’s home? I was down by, and I 
brought along a bag o’ potatoes, and some 
fresh eggs and pot-cheese, and some straw- 
b’ries—they come along early this year. 
How's Mattie? Only yest’day I said to Willy, 
‘I been kind o’ fixin’ for some days now, to 
have a look-in on those cousins 0’ yours, and 
see how they're makin’ out. You all right, 
Miss Hartless?”” (Continued on page 40) 
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Who Cracked the july Nut? 


Over a thousand captions were 
submitted for the seventh Nut- 
cracker Suite drawing. The win- 
ning title, “Moooo-ve Over!” was 
submitted by two girls, but the prize 
of a book will be awarded to Anita 
Stephens of Forsyth, Georgia, as 
her entry was received first. 

Other good captions were: 
“What! A Vacation Without a 
Black and White Jersey?” ; A Rube 
Awakening; The  Moo-rauder; 
‘Don't Mind Me, I Just Live 
Here!” ; Miss-Steak; Beauty and 
the Beef; "Good Morning! One or 
Two Quarts?” ; “Now, Don't Be a 
Bully!’ ; An Informal Meeting 
With Our Milk Supply; “Fancy 
Meeting You Here!”; and Wake 
Up and Scream. 








THE RULES FOR THE NUTCRACK- 
ER SUITE CAPTION CONTEST 


For the caption that best reveals what 
the picture on page 30 is about, a prize 
of a new book will be awarded. Brev- 
ity will be a point in favor of any 
caption. Each competitor may send as 
many as she chooses. Please print 
captions and include only your name, 
address, age, and date on the same 
sheet of paper. Address your entries 
to the Caption Contest Editor, c/o 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City. You do not 
have to be a subscriber to enter this 
contest. Entries must be mailed by 
September twenty-fifth. 














Are YOU 


Interested in Owning 
a SHIRLEY TEMPLE DOLL? 


I YOU ARE, be sure to read the 
back cover of this magazine. 
You will find there information 
that should greatly interest you. 
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Shepping Seat 


| 
| By YJ ANNA COYLE 


Clothes do count—-even in the classroom, 
|so September is a particularly interesting | 
month to your Shopping Scout. | 


You Can Wave the Color 
‘and Y ourself! 


Your school dress 
may not be new, but it 
can be new looking 
and smartly up to date 
in a new fall color, 

| without making a dent 
|in your clothes allow- 


ance. That is the fun : 
of using the new tints 4 é 
and dyes. With a si. OE 





gle package of dye, you can either tint or dye 
silk, wool, cotton, linen, rayon, and all mix- 
tures of these. Celanese requires a special 
dye. Even figured materials may be freshened 
up or toned down by tinting or dyeing in a 
pleasing harmonious or neutral shade. Sweat- 
ers, too, come out of the tints and dyes proud- 
ly wearing new fall colors. 


First Aids to School Frocks 


| Dashing results can come 
|from a fresh collar treat- 
ment. When you are feel- 
ing dowdy at the neckline, 
when your frock has lost 
its new look, add a crisp 
new collar. Be original. 
| Make your own collar and 
|cuffs of heavy linen and 
| finish the edges with sad- 
| dle stitching in bright embroidery cotton, or 
| embroider them with a gay peasant design. 

A whole booklet of first aids to rips and 
tears may be had for the asking. It is filled | 
with practical ideas for repairing coat linings, | 

adding new collars, adjusting elastics, mend- 
ing gloves, invisible darning, and tells how | 
to choose the right needle and thread for 
each purpose. Do ask for a copy, and be the 
neatest girl in school. 


Handicrafts for All 


Turn your 
handicraft — skill 
to practical use 
this month by 
making accesso- 
ries to brighten | 
up your school | 
outfits. Stunning 
leather belts may 
| be made of links of brown, black, or white 
leather with shining metal buckles. Links, 
buckle, and directions all come in a package 
for a few cents. Wooden buttons, strung 
together with bright thread or raffia, make | 
clever belts, too. Costume jewelry, tailored 
enough to wear with school dresses, is easily 
fashioned from sterling silver, nickel silver, | 
| pewter, or other metals. The design shown | 
here is suitable for the saw-pierced or etched 
| types of bracelet. 
| directions for making are included in an in- 
| expensive leaflet. 

















| 

| 
Shopping List 
Write today for a sho obping list that will tell you where | 
the articles mentione re may be obtained. Senda self- | | 
addressed envelope with your request to Shopping Scout. 
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VASSAR WAV ERS 


Glorify 
AMERICAN 
-GIRLS! 


My hair always looks 
nice since I discovered 
VASSAR WAVERS! 
All the girls in my crowd are keen about 
them, too. They’re so easy to use and give 
such adorable curls and waves. Because 
they’re soft and flexible (all-rubber, no 
metal to hurt!) I can put them in at night 
and sleep comfortably while they are mak- 
ing my hair beautiful. See what they do for 
you! VASSARS are easy on the allowance, 
for you can buy 10 for 25c at any notion 
. a . postpaid from 
W. J. Caley & Co., Dept. 

A-9, P hil adelphia, Pa. 











World’s Finest QUALITY BEADS 
and SUPPLIES at Lowest Prices! 


W We are the originators of B 
® WOOD BEAD CRAFT 
® PORCELAIN TILE-CRAFT & 
® CUBE BEAD CRAFT 


A 

®THE New P d 
L New atente 
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BEAD LOOM for A 
INDIAN BEAD CRAFT 
Send for FREE pamphlet No. 2001 D 

describing all of the above Crafts. 


When writing please mention 
official title. 

















BEAD COMPS 


Dept A. 37 W. 37th St., N.Y.C. 
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HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


Belts of leather, buttons, raffia, 
materials for costume jewelry and 
4,000 other items. Every Troop 
should have the Universal cata- 
log; it is full of new ideas. Just 
send 25c (rebated on first order) to 


UNIVERSAL 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


1270 Sixth Ave. RKO Building New York City 














Send for * FREE Samples 
. weeds $2.75 Ib.—Shetland $2.25. 
ri Re ae Ay Nub Yarns $4.00 tb. 


‘our Extraordinary Specials. 
YARN NOVELTY CO., 442. BE) North 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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tke Christmas Assortments 


f 

fpr Make up to $5.00 in a day with 

this stunning Christmas Card Assort 

ment. 21 new, delightful designs in the 

snirit of Christmas. Beautiful folder style. 
Sells for $1.00— big profit for you. 4 other fast- 
selling assortment low as 25¢ cos Also 
Personal Christmas ‘Cards, 25 for $1. 95. Free 
Sample Offer—Write! 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 








The transfer pattern and | 160 N. Washington St., Dept.95, Boston, Mass. 











Sell STAMPED GOODS 


oy goose from megefacterer — sell at 
Soon’ ro! new items — pillow cases, scarfs, 
table cloths, a Fone, imported Keone. etc. 24-pay 
catalogue FREE. : Merribee Art Embroid- 
ry Co., we Tiss Gant abt men York, N.Y. 














OUT OF 
SUMMER 


Now that summer is on the wane, pre- 
pare for fun in the fall! Football games 
—field hockey—lots of parties! 


You'll enjoy them all. 
joy them more if you’re 
health and energy. 


Eat Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for break- 
fast and for a snack in the afternoon. 
They’re always good—and they’re good 
for you! Ready to serve. 





And you'll en- 
glowing with 


At all grocers. 
Battle Creek. 


sav Aellagg’s 7 


BEFORE YOU SAY 
“CORN FLAKES” 


Made by Kellogg in 








NOW IS YOUR CHANG E 


to win an Eastman kodak, or one of the 
other fine prizes offered in the CAMERA 
{ONT ST. See the announcement on page 




























The real thing for mounting Sna: 
Stamps, etc. No paste needed. Neat, - 
easy to use for mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo creed and album 
counters or send 10¢ today for pkg. 
of 100 and free samples. 











| Before Sane Move 


be sure to give THE AMERICAN 
GIRL six weeks notice so that we 
can change our mailing list in 
time. 

SIX WEEKS are required, be- 


cause our wrappers have to be 


printed almost a month in ad- 


vance. 


Be sure to mention both your 
OLD and your NEW address, so 


that we can find your stencil in 


our geographically arranged 
stencil file. 

















YARNS FOR HAND KNITTING 
FINEST QUALITY. | CUT RATE PRICES. 
600 SAMPLES. SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK. PROMPT SERVICE 


SUNRAY YARNS, 349 Grand St. (Dept.T-9), N.Y. CITY 
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“Oh, 
lessly. 


said list- 
Bliss are 


yes, I'm all right,” Irene 
“Joe and Mattie and Mr. 


| away, just now—in New York on business.” 


He looked at her oddly and she pulled 


herself together, ashamed of her uncordial 
greeting. 
“On business, hey?” he repeated with a 


smile. “I s’pose they wouldn't go for pleas- 
ure, would they? Oh, no!” 

“Why, do you mean—honestly, 
loss, do you believe they—?” 

“Well, if they're not, then I don’t know 
who is,’ he answered chuckling. “I’ve been 
teasin’ Willy on that subjec’ for some time; 
he was kind o’ settin’ his cap in that direc- 
tion, but I told him, nothin’ doin’! ‘It’s easy 
t' see how the land lays there, my boy,’ I 
told Willy. ‘Mattie’s ’way out 0’ your reach,’ 
I said, ‘even if she #s a Medloss!’” 

“Did you know that I'm a Medloss, too?” 
Imp asked suddenly. “I never knew before 
to-day, but my grandmother was a Medloss. 
So we were related, all the time!” 

“So it seems,” he replied. “When all this 
business come up, I inquired ‘round a lit- 
tle and, bein’ as Cousin Mattie Medloss had 
a Cousin Mary that married a Hartless, it 
wasn't much of a trick to tail it up together. 
But it wasn’t any business o’ mine to bring 
it up, if you didn’t. You needn't be scared 
I'll go ‘round claimin’ kin—that’s not a Med- 
loss trait.” 


Mr. Med- 


“I see it isn't,” she retorted, 
to, just the same. 
cent Medloss, 
with Mattie, 


“but I'm going 
I'm only twenty-five per 
but I'm going to ‘claim kin’ 
the minute I see her. 1 haven't 


| many cousins, you know.” 


And Martha's delighted surprise, when 
she did know, was as sincere and touching 
as her deep embarrassment when Imp taxed 
her with secrecy and unfriendly concealment 
about her romance with Bunny. 

“I've never really said ‘yes,’ “Rene,” she 
faltered, “because I didn’t know—I wasn't 
sure—I mean, if you'd been angry, I wouldn't 
have—ever !”" 

“Me? Angry? Why should I be angry?” 
Imp demanded, so honestly that Martha 
hugged her. 

“TL told Mat she was loony to think of such 
a thing,” Bunny said. ‘Why, Imp thinks 
you're simply swell!’ I told her. ‘She prob- 
ably knows it, anyway.’ 

“I didn't,” Irene confessed. “I 
thought of it that way, that’s all. 
Bunny, I think you're pretty lucky!” 

So does my uncle,” announced Bunny, and 
then truth came out. Unable to resist 
the coincidence of his uncle's being at that 
moment in New York, he had whisked Mar- 
tha off in a taxi to his terrifying relative’s 
hotel and “spilled the whole thing to him,’ 
as he described it. And Mr. Bliss, who had 
been making some inquiries and had even 
written in confidence to Aunt Ida, was not 
only prepared for the shock, but most favor- 
ably impressed with his niece-to-be. He told 
Bunny frankly that she was, in his opinion, 
much too good for him, and the best possi- 
ble wife he could have selected. 

“You may amount to something yet,” he 
had said surprisingly; and, listening to the 
lunch-club plans and learning of Mr. Butts’s 
help, he had, on his own initiative, offered 
Bunny five thousand dollars! 

And then Imp, trembling with the thrill 


never 


Really, 


the 


of it—for, after all, it was far more impor- 
tant than her own spoiled hopes—broke to 
them the glorious news of Dad's gift to Joe 
and Martha, and its real roots in their com- 
mon kinship. The House by the Road was 
a joyful house that evening. 

“It's like a book,” Mattie sighed, when 
the strawberries were all eaten and they sat 
watching the moon. 

“And there’s the princesse!” Mammo said 
softly, nodding at Imp. “Isn't she, Joe?” 

But the poor young princess, though she 
danced and smiled merrily, sometimes felt 
the sharp knives under her twinkling fect, 
like that other princess in the old tale. 

It had not been possible to surprise Aunt 
Ida with the news of Mattie and Bunny, and, 
if she was surprised at Imp’s cheerful ac- 
ceptance of it, she did not say so, but kissed 
her warmly and agreed with the professor 
that she was a dear child. Not that Irene 
would have seen any reason for this tribute; 
it was so long since she had considered Bun- 
ny her property, she simply did not realize 
that six months ago, his turning to anyone 
else would have hurt and displeased her. 
Not only did she respect him more than she 
used to—she liked him better, actually. But 
his place in her life was a different one, just 
as Martha's was. This busy young woman 
was not the defiant girl who had blundered so 
strangely into Imp’s newly-painted kitchen. 
Like Bunny, she was more of a person, and 
Imp grew fonder of her every day and 
learned to be glad that she was able to help 
her—even by losing touch with her, per- 
haps! 

The first of August was near and Mr. 
Hartless was expected home daily. He had 
written of his plan to pick up the whole 
family and take them for a month to Maine, 
where he had hired a house on the seashore, 
and a yacht; he invited "Gustus to join them 
and Aunt Ida was asked if Irene would like to 
bring Janie Mitchell along. Robert, he sup- 
posed, would not care to leave. 

The idea of Bunny's leaving was so ab- 
surd that nobody even laughed. And Imp, 
realizing how seldom she had seen Janie, of 
late, and how much more she would have 
enjoyed the idea of Martha’s coming with 
them to Maine, was horrified at her own dis 
loyalty to her old schoolmate. 

“But I'll see her a lot in the winter,” she 
said to herself. “And I'll be seeing so little 
of Mat, soon, that I can’t help it, that’s all!” 

Bunny, who had determined to seize the 
occasion of Mr. Hartless’s return for exhib- 
iting the tea house to him, won his promise 
to appear at luncheon on the Saturday after 
his arrival. He-was aware that this gentleman 
had no idea of his—Bunny’s—varied duties, 
but supposed him to be manager, and Martha 
an able girl who had trained her staff to cook 
and serve, while Joe kept the books. It 
seemed to Bunny that it was only fair to 
break the true state of the case to Mr. Hart- 
the first favorable opportunity, 
though this, he felt, should be done by de- 
grees. It would be impossible, of course, to 
let her father see Imp acting as a waitress; 
and Bunny had a warning feeling that it was 
the part of wisdom for himself not to be 
seen in the réle of head waiter, either, on 
Mr. Hartless’s first visit to The House by the 
Road. Later, they could get away with it, 
perhaps, when he had been accustomed, grad- 
ually, to the set-up. 

But when the crucial 
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things, as they so often do when we most 
need them to be propitious, began to go 
wrong from the start. The August day was 
cold and raw; Imp’s car was out of order 
and there was no other to be spared; her 
one black dress had had milk spilled all over 
it and she had forgotten to have it attend- 
ed to. So it was a worried Bunny who ap- 
peared at Hartslea Saturday morning and 
pulled Irene protestingly into his car. 

“Hurry up, for goodness sake,”” he begged. 
“Did you get that black dress pressed? We'll 
have to have two tables—Joe’s going to rig 
up one on trestles, for the parlor. We can 
put your father, and a party that came by 
and ordered after you left, in there—and 
Mammo and Joe can handle them. Then you 
and I can take Butts’s eight in the dining 
room and your father won't see us—get it? 
Does he like nutmeg on his hard sauce, do 
you know? Mattie grates it over, fresh, she 
says.” 

“Yes,” said Imp, “he does. I'lt get the 
dress. You seem upset over all this.’’ 

“Yes, I am, rather,” he answered absently. 
“We're going to give ‘em black bean soup 
boiled with a ham bone, to begin. We had 
pop-overs yesterday—I thought they'd bust, 
they ate so many, Joe says Mattie’s suet pud- 
ding will knock *em for a goal; it’s made 
with bread crumbs, so it’s light, and it tastes 
like a million dollars, he says.” 

It was very exciting in the kitchen that 
noon, Imp passed the stuffed beef hearts and 
the succulent, mealy potatoes whose skins 
she herself had brushed with butter as they 
roasted; but, though her hands and feet were 
busy with Mr. Butts’s party, her ears were 
strained to catch her father’s voice in the 
parlor. His acclamations over the suet pud- 
ding floated across the hall. He was calling 
for the cook. 

“I hear you have J. A. M. Hartless here 
to-day, young man,” Mr. Butts remarked to 
Bunny, lingering to chat after his guests had 
gone out to their cars. “Sounds as if he 
might be interested, eh?”” He winked wisely. 

And indeed, at that very moment, the 
peremptory gentleman of whom they were 
speaking pushed back his chair and strode 
across the hall to the dining room, intent, 
apparently, on having a look around the 
place. Precipitately, Imp and Bunny fled to 
the kitchen, where they listened, through 
the partly open door, to a lecture on good 
American cooking, delivered to Mr. Butts. 

“They're a great set of kids, Mr. Hartless,” 
came the voice of Butts. “And you ought to 
see the other two. That dark, good-looking 
sister of yours is all right, believe me, Joe!” 

Joe, who had followed Mr. Hartless in a 
futile attempt to head him off, gave an em- 
barrassed cough, and Mr. Butts continued, 
“Where is she? I'd like Mr. Hartless to see 
her. She’s a great favorite of mine, Miss 
Rena is—she always looks after me.” 

“Another sister?” Jeremiah demanded. 
“I understood there were only the two— 
brother and sister. How about it, Joe?” 

But before the desperate Joe could blurt 
out an answer, Mr. Butts cut in. “And the 
other young man,” he said. ‘He's the head 
of the whole shooting match. A great little 
head waiter, too. Go and get him, will you, 
Joe?” 

“Y-y-yes, sir,” stammered Joe and made 
for the kitchen with all possible haste. To 
his horror, he heard Jeremiah saying affably 
to Mr. Butts, “Perhaps you'd like to join me 
in a little tour of inspection. My daughter 
owns this place, and I haven't seen the 
house since she made her improvements.” 
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Great fun to sleep in- 
doors or outside in this 
famous Sleeping Bag. 
Look for the insignia 
branded on the outer cover. It means 
that the Bag is official, and is recom- 
mended by the Girl Scouts. 
ing is strong, waterproofed fabric. 


Cover- 


Large tent top keeps rain and drafts 
from sleeper. Filled and quilted with 
Kapok—the great insulating material. 
Zipper fastener extends all way down 
one side and across bottom. Opens flat 


for cleaning and airing. Can also be 








“Delighted,” said Mr. Butts. “We might 
take a look at the kitchen first.” 

In a panic, Imp and Bunny crowded be- 
hind the door, as Mrs. Green trundled her 
two hundred pounds in from the chauffeurs’ 
room on one side, and Mr. Hartless, es- 
corted by Mr. Butts, pushed through, on 
the other. 

“I've heard a good deal about this place, 
first and last, Butts, and I'm inclined to 
think well of it,” said Jerry Hartless. “Young | 
Medloss is a sort of distant connection of | 
mine. He seems to be a fine fellow.” 

Imp and Bunny stood still as mice, caught 
behind the door; and Martha, unseen, beat 
a hasty retreat to the back porch. 

“This other's his sister, too, you say?” 
Mr. Hartless went on. ‘My daughter had 
not told me of her, but it’s a pleasure to find 
two girls with the sense to capitalize a real 
talent like sound, tasty cooking!” 

Imp started, and Bunny squeezed her arm 
warningly. 

“I suggested their coming to town and 
starting a downtown luncheon club,’’ Butts 
went on, “and I agreed to bring ‘em a dozen 
patrons, to begin, but young Bliss— 
that’s the other young man—said that 
wouldn't be enough. So we worked out a 
sort of guarantee fund, and I said I'd put up 
thirty per cent, if he'd find the rest. Last 
week he 'phoned me that a relative of his 
was good for another third; and, just lately, 
I understand they've come into some little 
legacy or other. So I guess the club's as 
good as started.” 

Jeremiah nodded. ‘My daughter told me 
something of their plans,” he said. 

“The other sister is a friend of young 
Bliss’s,”” Butts con- (Continued on page 43) 
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used as comforter. No sheets or blan- 
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Three new novels for girls 
that promise adventure, 
mystery, and romance 





By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
The House By The Road 


This new novel by a favorite author tells of 
the lively and fascinating adventures that 
overtook 18 year old Imp Hartless when she 
and her companions decided to make over an 
old house into a profitable tea room. Illus- 
trated by Harvé Stein. This, together with 
the two previous Bacon books, ‘‘The Room 
on the Roof’ and ‘‘Girl Wanted’’, give the 
adventures of Imp, Joan, and Kit much more 
fully than the magazine serials did. $2.00 


TURN OF THE TIDE 
The Mystery of Piper’s Island 
By Edith Ballinger Price. Four girls have a 
delightful time vacationing on Piper's Island, 
with the rocks, surf, sea gulls and the fisher- 


folk—and a mystery. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. $2.00 


GIRLS OF GLEN HAZARD 


By Maristan Chapman. Three girls find ad- 
venture in the Tennessee mountains as they 
search for a treasure that will save the home 
of Lyn Wayland, the lively heroine of the 
story. Illustrated by James Daugherty. $2.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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GO SMARTLY seca 
BACK TO SCHOOL 


Look your prettiest on the first day in one of these smart frocks with chic and youth in every 
flare. There's loads of charm in frocks with style lines accented by ruching, or contrasting braid. 


McCall 9352 


For unusual necklines, choose a frock with a plaid yoke, or a double collar. They're easy to make, 
with a printed cutting line to guide your scissors and printed directions explaining each suc- 
cessive step of sewing. 


Be sure to state size when ordering 


9360—25 CENTS—SIZES 12 TO 20. SIZE 14 REQUIRES 314 YARDS OF 35 INCH MATERIAL. 
134 YARDS RUCHING. 

9352—-25 CENTS—SIZES 11 TO 20. SIZE 12 REQUIRES 214 YARDS OF 54 INCH MATERIAL, 
54, YARD CONTRAST. 

9370—25 CENTS—SIZES 12 TO 20. SIZE 14 REQUIRES 3! YARDS OF 39 INCH MATERIAL. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE ROAD) 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE #41 





tinued. “She's to be dining room manager, 
under him. He'll do the buying and she'll 
keep the books; and Miss Mattie, of course, 
is the cook. I think they'll make a go of it, 
Hartless—they'’re sharp and snappy and right 
up on their toes, all three of “em. You see 
what the food is. Great youngsters we have, 
nowadays. Independent. A _ clever, well- 
educated girl, like that dark one, wouldn't 
have gone into this sort of thing in our day. 
I think it’s fine.” 

“Absolutely,” said Mr. Hartless. “And 
they'll have a fine winter and summer busi- 
ness, between the two places. Why, they 
may do as well as that woman—what’s her 
name ?—the million dollar one!” 

At that moment Imp, nearly bursting with 
excitement, was obliged to sneeze, and the 
door swung back while she was recovering 
from it. 

“There she is!” cried Mr. Butts. 
Miss Rena! Where’s my 
coffee, all this while, hey?” 

Jerry Hartless stood staring at his daugh- 
ter. Nothing escaped him—the scarlet 
cheeks, the crushed cap, the crumpled apron, 
His mouth sprang to, like a trap. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘'so it’s you.” 

“Yes, Dad, it’s me,” the Imp replied feebly. 

“Waitress, eh?” said her father. “And 
you, too, Robert? Well, let's settle this 
thing right here. You know you can’t do 
this, Irene. It's impossible. That goes for 
you, too, Bliss.” 


“There's 
second cup of 


M® BUTTS, his eyes round with astonish- 

ment, backed into the next room, and 
Mrs. Green, after a look at Mr. Hartless, went 
out by the other door and closed it behind 
her. Irene glanced doubtfully at Bunny, but 
he only took a step nearer her father. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Hartless,” he said, “but 
I'm afraid we're all set. I've got a good busi- 
ness now, and I'm going to be married. 
There's room for Imp, if she wants to come 
along. We all want her, she knows that, of 
course.” 

Mr. Hartless’s chin drew forward. ‘You're 
a couple of young idiots,” he barked. 

Imp forgot all her resolutions. Swept off 
her feet by Bunny's courage, she faced her 
father firmly. 

“You seemed to think pretty well of the 
idea before you knew it was us, Dad,” she 
said. ‘‘Can’t you understand I want to do 
something? And I thought of this idea be- 
fore Bunny ever had anything to do with it 


this kind of a lunch place, I mean. I hate 
charity stuff—I like business!” 

“Oh! So you like business?’ 

“Yes, I do,” Irene persisted. “I’m like 


you, Dad—I want to make something go! 
You said it was a pleasure to find two girls 
who had the sense to capitalize cooking— 
well, I'm one of those girls. Do you think 
it's fair to turn me down? You made your 
money—can’t I make mine?” 

“Attagirl!” cried Bunny. “Honestly, Mr. 
Hartless, isn’t she right? And she’s a reg- 
ular crackerjack, you know, Imp is.” 

Jerry Hartless scowled, brushing Bunny’s 
words aside as if they were flies. He opened 
his mouth to speak, but closed it again when 
a head appeared at the window. 

It was ‘Gustus. 

“Come in, Brathwayte,”” Mr. Hartless said. 
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“Is that Mrs. Hartless out there with you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said ‘Gustus, vaulting over 
the sill. “I drove them over—Mrs. Chris 
wanted to see you.” He ran his hands through 
his hair, then plunged into the discussion. 
“I couldn't help hearing the row, Mr. Hart- 
less, and I don’t think you quite understand. 
Imp doesn’t mean right away. She only 
helps out here week-ends and during vaca- 
tion. She's going back to school for some 
extras this winter, just as it was planned— 
and she only meant to help out in her spare 
time, just as I'm going to do. I'm sort of on 
shares, too. Personally, I think she’s been 
awfully plucky and reasonable about it all, 
but she hasn't any idea of bolting, sir. I 
just felt you ought to know.” 

“I see,” said Mr. Hartless. 
you mean, Irene?” 

“Yes, Dad, that’s exactly what I mean,” 
Imp said in a low voice. 

And now Jerry Hartless’s grim expression 
softened. For Christy, carrying little Jerry 
in her arms, stood by the open window, 
smiling at him. 

“Wave at your daddy, young man, and tell 
him to be a nice, sensible daddy!’ she was 
saying. “Don’t you let him scold your 
sister. We just won't have it!” 

Jerry, Jr. bubbled and gurgled and flapped 
his fat, pink hands; and Mr. Butts, who 
must have been listening shamelessly behind 
the door, bustled in and waved back at the 
baby. 

“That your youngster, Hartless?” he 
chirped. “A fine fellow, isn’t he?” 

“We think he is, yes,” Mr. Hartless agreed 
pridefully. 

“Delighted to meet you, Mrs. Hartless,”’ 
said Mr. Butts, going to the window. “And 
I'm bound to say I agree with you about 
Miss Rena, here. We can’t have her scolded! 
I've always admired this young lady, and 
now I know who she is—why, all I can say 
is, she’s a chip of the old block, and what 
are you going to do about it?” 

At this Christy broke into a ringing peal 
of laughter, till the baby bounced in her 
arms, and an English nurse in a streamered 
bonnet hurried up with great concern and 
took him from her. 

Jeremiah, looking from one face to an- 
other, suddenly burst out in one of his tre- 
mendous laughs. His eyes grew warm and 
kindly, and he gave the Imp a brief, friendly 
push, so that she fell against "Gustus’s shoul- 
der. Then he turned to Butts. “I guess 
there’s nothing I can do about it,” he said. 
“Maybe you're right, at that!” 

“When you get through with whatever 
you're doing here, Missy,’ he added, “you 
come along home with ‘Gustus and we'll 
talk it over. If you really mean business, 
my dear, I'll give you a chance to prove it!” 

He hurried out, and they saw him tossing 
Jerry, Jr. high above his head, while the 
nurse expostulated and Christy laughed in 
spite of herself. 


“Is that what 


Late that evening, a tired but happy Imp 
drove home with ‘Gustus, in Joe’s old car. 

“Isn't it marvelous, ’Gustus,” she sighed 
gratefully, “that everything's settled so. hap- 
pily for everybody? It was all you—you and 
Mattie’s cooking! Isn't she great? Honestly, 
I think Mattie’s the grandest girl I know.” 

“She’s all right,” said ‘Gustus calmly. 
“Sure. But she’s not the grandest girl I 
know, Impy. No, ma’am, not by a long shot!” 
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HOW CAROLINE BECAME A GIRL SCOUT 


Tucson, ARIZONA: I have been taking THE 
AMERICAN GIRL since 1930 and | just thought 
I would tell you how much I enjoy it. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL is really what made 
me want to be a Girl Scout. I was a little 
bit more interested in Scouting each ume I 
read it, until now I am a tenderfoot in 
Troop 1. 

I have just finished reading Jean and Joan 
in the July issue, and 1 am very glad to 
learn that Em and Kip are to be back with 
us. I have missed them very much. 

Caroline Conover 


BERYL BECAME ONE, TOO 


BRANDFORD, CONNECTICUT: THE AMERICAN 
Girt is the best magazine on the market. 
After I read my copy I seldom see it again 
till the next number comes, for it is always 
on the go. 

THE AMERICAN GiRL started me in Girl 
Scouting. 

The main thing that I like is that you never 
overdo anything. There are never two kinds 
of stories alike in one copy, and you always 
have the best for the time of year. 

Beryl Sullivan 


FATHERS ALSO ENJOY THE MAGAZINE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: My aunt has always 
given me a magazine for a Christmas pres- 
ent, and this year she gave me THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt. From the minute I read the first 
issue, I have waited eagerly for the next. 
You can imagine my delight when I caught 
my dad reading THE AMERICAN GiRL. He 
said he had’ just picked it up to glance over 
it, but had become so interested he couldn't 
stop. He especially likes the travel articles. 
My favorites are the detective club stories 
and the Bushy and Lofty stories. The House 
by the Road is very exciting, and I do like 
the travel articles, too. The contests are all 
fine and loads of fun. 
Carol Taylor 


ELEANOR’S WISH 


CoLoMaA, MICHIGAN: Last summer I was 
given a newspaper route. Then one day a 
little after Christmas, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
came to me. I didn’t know where it had come 
from but a little later I learned that the pa- 
per company had given it to me for a Christ- 
mas present. I'd never taken THE AMERICAN 
Girt before, but I wouldn't give it up for 
anything now. 

We don’t have Girl Scouts here in Coloma, 
but I'm very much interested in them just 
the same. I'd always wanted to belong to the 


Girl Scouts, and now that I take this maga- 
zine it is almost like belonging to them. I 
read all of the Girl Scout articles first. It 
seems as if I know every one of the Scouts 
I read about and that I am one of them. 

I like the articles in the magazine. The 
one about Canoe Country in the July issue was 
most interesting. 

Congratulations to Orson Lowell for the 
Nutcracker Suite Contest, and the same to 
Latrobe Carroll for In Step With the Times! 
These departments are altogether different 
from anything I have ever seen in any maga- 
zine before. Please keep on having them. 

Eleanor Warriner 


THE GIRL SCOUT PICTURES 


WAKEFIELD, MAssACHUSETTS: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN GiRL for about a year 
and a half, and I sure have enjoyed each is- 
sue. The stories are the best a magazine 
could have, only I do wish you would put 
in a real good love story. 

Jean and Joan have a simply swell way 
of telling what the stories are going to be 
in the following issue. The Meg and Phyl 
stories, the Detective Club stories, and the 
Ellen and Hedda stories are the tops. The 
serials hold me in such suspence that I al- 
most burst before the next AMERICAN GIRL 
comes. 

I am a Girl Scout and, therefore, I enjoy 
the Girl Scout articles. I love to look at 
the pictures in the middle pages to see the 
way other Scouts work and play. I also wish 
that more pictures of foreign Girl Guides 
were published 

I simply adore horses and, as a matter of 
fact, any kind of animals, wild or tame. I 
wish you would put more stories of horses 
into the magazine like the one with Meg and 
Phyl in Hamburger Sees It Through. 

Catherine Lucian Jackson 


YOUNG HOME MAKERS 


WuirtetaiL, MontTANA: I am thirteen years 
old and have lived in this dry, windy country 
all my life. Sometimes I am a clerk in my 
father’s store, and other times just a plain 
housekeeper. The wind and dust are always 
blowing here and, for that reason, house- 
cleaning is never finished. But that does not 
keep my sister and me from reading our fa- 
vorite magazine—THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
Two, going on three years ago, we re- 
ceived, as a Christmas gift from our grand- 
mother, a one year subscription to THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. The first issue convinced 
us that it was the best reading we'd ever 
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had, so we decided to renew our subscrip- 
tion at the end of the year. A few months 
later 1 became a Girl Scout which made the 
magazine even more interesting. 

The covers are always good and so are the 
Art Series. The stories, articles, features, 
poems, and departments are good, too. I al- 
ways enjoy the articles by Beatrice Pierce. 
The detective stories and Bushy and Lofty 
stories are simply swell, and Phyl and Meg 
are marvelous characters. A Penny for Your 
Thoughts is a grand page and the jokes are 
excellent. Jean and Joan are good, too, and 
they never tell too much about the follow- 
ing issue. As a whole the magazine is tops. 


Ella Michel 
IN PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH COUNTRY 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA: I, Dorothy Dil- 
ler, and Jean Wohlsen, my friend, live in 
Lancaster, a typical Pennsylvania Dutch town. 
The surrounding country is inhabited chiefly 
by the Amish, who are a religious sect and 
have a strange, ancient manner of dress which 
was handed down from their forefathers. 
The children are dressed exactly like their 
parents, the girls wearing bonnets and shaw!s 
and the boys wearing wide brimmed hats. 
(All the clothes are made at home.) The 
Amish have a strange manner of speech: 
for instance, they will say, “Vell, the wine- 
gar is all, and ve'll got to get some, ain’t?” 
meaning, “Well, the vinegar is all gone, and 
we shall have to get some, won't we?” 

Now about THE AMERICAN GirL! We 
like the Bushy and Lofty stories and the ones 
about Byng, best of all. The House by the 
Road runs a close second. 

We have been getting the magazine for 
only one year, and we usually read it to- 
gether. We have only one criticism. It is 
this: we both agree that the articles about 
afternoon teas, entertaining boys, etc., are 
rather old. But the rest of the magazine 
is very entertaining and educational. 

Dorothy Diller 
Jean Eloise Wohlsen 


BEATRICE PIERCE’S ARTICLES 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA: I am writing for the 
first time to tell you how much I enjoy THE 
AMERICAN GikL. The stories I like best are 
those about Bushy and Lofty. My favorite 
was the one called Wherefore Art thou 
Lofty? 1 also enjoy the Phyl and Meg stor- 
ies. Please have more of both. I like Beatrice 
Pierce’s articles very much as I have reached 
the age where I am interested in knowing 
the proper etiquette for the teas, parties, and 
the various things she writes about. Let's 
have more of them, too. 
Leah W eaver 
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THE GENIE IN THE JAR 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 





“What, or who, was the genie, Aunt 
Lolly?” I asked. 

“Why, haven't you guessed?” she laughed. 
“It was my own creative ability that was re- 
leased when I made my first piece of pot- 
tery. An ability that grew with practice, giv- 
ing me a feeling of confidence and an ever- 
growing interest that leaves no time for self- 
pity, loneliness, or disappointment.” 

“Oh, Aunt Lolly! Of course! Why didn’t 
I see that? Could I—do you think I could 
make something like this?” 

“You certainly can.”” There was a twinkle 
in back of her eyes. “Annie has the ‘magic 
mud’ ready by this time, I'm sure. So let's 
get busy.” 

We covered our dresses with smocks, rolled 
up our sleeves, went into Aunt Lolly’s work- 
room and—well, I never in all my whole life 
had such a happy two days. Let me tell you 
all about it, step by step, because the best 
part of the whole thing was that I found out 
I didn’t have to be at Aunt Lolly’s to have the 
fun of working in clay. I found I could work 
at home in the kitchen, or in my own room. 
What I actually did, after I went home, was 
to set up a table on the sun porch in a cor- 
ner out of everybody’s way. At first I worked 
on a card table until I got to making larger 
and heavier pieces—then Mummie gave me 
a good solid work table for my birthday. 

But to get back to my rainy week-end at 
Aunt Lolly’s! She explained to me first about 
the clay. She kept it in a big stone pickle- 
jar, with a lid on it; and she told me she 
bought it, all mixed, for ten cents a pound at 








CUTTING A 
TEMPLATE 


almost any of the regular de- 
partment or art supply stores. 

She covered the clay with a 
damp cloth before putting the 
lid on, and it stayed moist for 
a long time. If it did dry out, 
she just made holes in it with 
a broomstick, or a mop han- 
dle, and poured water in the 
holes. That was exactly what 
Annie had just finished doing. 

Aunt Lolly said the very first step in mak- 
ing pottery was to decide on the shape and 
type of vase you were going to make. She 
said that, in all creative work, you must first 
have an idea, and then work to express that 
idea. 

So we made a rough outline of the vase we 
wanted, and then cut a pattern out of paper. 
It's surprising how easy it was to get a nice 
symmetrical form by folding the paper over 
once and cutting half of the design on the 
fold. When we unfolded the paper, there 
was the pattern with both sides perfectly 
even. 

The next thing we did was to cut a tem- 





plate, or guide, to help us in building truly. 
We folded the paper pattern and placed it 
on a piece of cardboard, with the folded edge 
of the pattern on the edge of the cardboard, 
then drew an outline around it with a pencil 
and cut with scissors on the penciled line. 

Aunt Lolly had a lot of plaster bats in her 
workroom, but she wanted me to make one so 
I should know how, if I wanted to work at 
home. So we got Annie to bring us a pie 
pan which we greased thoroughly with lard. 
Aunt Lolly said soap or oil would do—it was 
to keep the plaster from sticking to the pan. 
We then mixed plaster of Paris—it can be 
bought in powder form at any drug or hard- 
ware store and is very inexpensive—we mixed 
it with water until it was like waffle batter, 
poured it into the pie pan, and let it stand 
until it hardened. 

When we turned it out of the pan we had 
a round, flat bat that Aunt Lolly explained 
would be used to build on. The reason the 
plaster of Paris is used so much in clay work 
is because it is porous and holds moisture for 
a long time—which, you can see, keeps the clay 
from sticking to the working surface and from 
drying out while you work with it. 

Wedging the clay was the next step. We 
took big chunks of clay out of the pickle-jar 
and threw them, with a bang, down on the 
wedging board. Wedging meant kneading 
and working the clay to get all the air bub- 
bles out before we started to build. The 
wedging board Aunt Lolly had was a small 
box on legs, just the right height for us to 
stand and work. The box was about two and 
one-half feet square and about six inches deep. 
It had been filled with plaster of Paris over 
which Annie had already poured as much 














MAKING A COIL 


water as the plaster would 
soak up, so it was nice and 
damp and our clay didn’t stick 


as we kneaded it. 

At the right-hand corner of 
the back of the board, an up- 
right stick about fourteen 
inches high was fastened. 
From the top of this stick to 
the front right-hand corner of 
the box, a piece of wire was 
stretched tight. At intervals, 
as we wedged the clay, we cut 
it on the wire so we could observe the texture 
of the inside of the clay and see if we were 
getting all the air bubbles out. 

When I fixed up my little corner at home, 


I made a wedging board similar to Aunt | 


Lolly’s, but smaller and without legs. It meas- 
ured one foot square and three inches deep, 
and when in use, it was set on my work- 
table. 

Aunt Lolly kept telling me how important 
it was that our clay should be thoroughly 
wedged. “You see,” she said, “if there are 
air bubbles in the clay, they will expand with 
the heat when the clay is fired and the whole 
thing will explode.” 
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The Genie of the Jar 
at Your Finger Tips. 


Clay—Mixed ready to use. 


Glazes—Majolica, under- 
glaze, and Indian. Five colors 
in each kind. 





Kilns—Electrikiln, to plug into 
home outlets. 


Send for catalog to:— 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
14 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 














If you wish information about 
starting a GIRL SCOUT TROOP 
—write to Girl Scouts, Inc., at- 
tention Field Division, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 























600 FREE Samples 


Write CRESCENT YARNS 
66F-P.0. Box 6739, Phila, Pa. 



















Are you a bona fide 
Girl Scout this Anniversary Year? 


e ¢ e Be sure that your member- 
ship dues are paid and that your 
name is on record at National 
Headquarters—Girl Scouts, Inc. 
14 West 49th St., New York, N.Y. 

















TEA FOR TEA LOVERS 








If you like Orange Pekoe Tea, 
ou’ll LOVE Ridgways “Gold 
abel” Tea,—a 100% genuine 

——- pekoe tea. Ask for it 

in all the better stores, or send 

$1.20 for special introductory 
offer of one pour, gore post 
prepaid. (No C.O.D’s.) 

Ridgways, Inc., Dept. A. G. 

230 West St. New York, N. Y. 


Note: If you prefer tea bags, send $1.00 for 100 
Ridgways “‘Gold Label’”’ Tea Bags (2-cup size). 
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When the wedging was done, we were 
ready for the real fun, the part I have learned 
to like best—building the vase. A handful 
of clay was placed on the bat (which had 
been immersed in water to dampen) and 
patted out until it was about three-eighths of 
an inch thick. With a tumbler we cut out a 
circle, just as you cut out cookies, or dough- 
nuts. A compass may be used if you don’t 
have the right size tumbler. This circle was 
the base of the vase. 

I then learned to make coils. That wasn't 
so easy at first, but, with a little practice, I 
succeeded in making a fairly even coil, about 
one-quarter of an inch thick. I learned the 
knack of starting the coil with an oval-shaped 
chunk of clay, thick in the middle like a 
sweet potato, and rolling lightly with the 
flat palm and finger tips. When I bore down 
too heavily, the coils turned square, instead 
of round, and I had to start over. I learned, 
too, to keep the plaster bat damp as I worked, 
for when it would dry out the clay became 
dry, and cracked and crumbled. 

I laid a coil around the edge of the base 
and joined the two ends in a neat way by 
making diagonal cuts at each end, one up and 
one down, fitting them against each other 
and pinching them together. I then joined 
the coil to the base by rubbing the two to- 
gether with the finger tips, gently but firm- 
ly, being careful not to disturb the shape of 
the top of the coil. 

Laying a second coil on top of the first, I 
rubbed them together in the same way. As 
I continued to add coils, I made little cuts 
or nicks in the lower coil to make them fit 
together more closely—just as Mummie 
makes fork prints on the edge of the lower 
pie crust, to make the top one stick tighter. 


A MATTER OF 


more weeks—I searched. I looked at fence 
posts till they marched like soldiers before 
me in me sleep. I'd drift off to some job to 
fill me stomach, but every oncet an’ awhile 
I'd come back and hunt for that post with its 
jack-o'-lantern knotholes, till it fair made a 
demented creature out of me. That's all I 
can tell you, bye.” 

The train whistled down the track. The 
old man smiled wanly. “I've been through so 
many stor-rms. It’s tired I am.” 

Kip helped them put Nat on the train. 
The old man pressed Kip’s hand. 
bye,” he said. 

On the ride home Kip was silent, thought- 
ful, as though turning the old man’s words 
over and over in his mind. But not Aunt 
Marcella. She was sure that the box, instead 
of containing gold nuggets, contained precious 
information about Kip’s ancestry. ‘That's 
what your father meant when he said it was 
something precious and valuable for his boy.” 

Old Nat's “So long, bye,” was indeed ‘so 
long,” for they never saw him again. Word 
reached Buffalo Forks that he lived only a 
day in a Denver hospital. 

And so, on such brief knowledge, began 
the quest of the jack-o’-lantern fence post, 
with that something valuable buried beside 
it. The first day, Em and Kip, starting from 
Buffalo Forks, took the trail, as near as Kip's 


“So long, 


memory reconstructed it, which his father 
and Nat had taken that long-ago day. It was 


not easy. In eight years, fences, roads, land- 
marks change. From early morning till dark 
they rode, scanning the plains not only for 
a line of fence, but for any straggling posts 
which might still be left standing. 
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As I added coils, I placed the template 
against the vase as a guide. Where the 
template curved out, I placed the coil toward 
the outside; where it sloped in I placed the 
coil toward the inside. When the clay seemed 
too wet, I waited until it dried out a little 
before putting on a new coil. Aunt Lolly 
said, if 1 continued to build with the clay too 
wet, the whole vase would sink, or flatten 
out. If it dried out too much, I let it stand 
for a while with a damp cloth over it, and, 
when I laid on the next coil, 1 brushed a lit- 
tle slip over the nicks on the lower coil. Slip 
is clay diluted with water to the thickness of 
molasses or cream, 

When the vase was all built—and you've 
no idea what a feeling of exultation I had 
when it was finished—Aunt Lolly showed me 
how to smooth all the rough places and 
bumps off, both inside and out, by rubbing 
with a small, very wet sponge. I then 
turned it upside down and cut out the bot- 
tom, or base, to a depth of about one-six- 
teenth of an inch; and back from the edg: 
of the base about one-quarter of an inch. 
This left a raised ridge—potters call it a foot 
—around the outside of the vase. The bot- 
tom of any plate or vase will show you what 
I mean. Inside the foot, with the point of 
an orange stick, I proudly scratched my 
name and the date into the clay. 

All of this took the week-end for we worked 
slowly and carefully; and, when the time 
came to pack for home, I couldn't believe that 
it had poured and poured for the entire two 
days. Never again will I rebel when it rains! 

Aunt Lolly said the clay must be well 
dried before it could be fired, as damp clay 
would explode in the kiln. So I left the lit- 
tle vase standing on a bat in her workshop 


BACKGROUND 


The next two days, water holes on Flying 
Crow range had to be cleaned out. Another 
three days of searching, with Aunt Marcella 
always waiting anxiously. 

“Every fence post that showed even one 
knothole, we dug around,” Em assured her 
the third evening when they returned, dusty, 
tired, and discouraged. “I've dug ull I feel 
like a gopher.” 

Pinto Jones spoke up. “You ain't been 
goin’ at this scientific. Now a February bliz- 
zard beats down from the north—maybe 
northwest. So you got to figure they drifted 
south and east—drifted plenty o° miles with 
their horses turned tail to the stingin’ wind.” 

For weeks, whenever they could get away 
from work at the Flying Crow, the three of 
them conducted Pinto’s more scientific search. 
They branched out, covering the plains for 
miles and miles, toward the south and the 
cast. They even dug around broken-cff stubs 
of posts. Any rotten, discarded posts lying 
on the plains, they raised up and inspected 
closely for knotholes. 

"Oh, where—oh, where is that fence post 
gone.” Pinto sang feelingly, 

“With its turned 
turned down, 

"Ob, where, oh, where can it be?” 

And then, one morning, Aunt Marcella an- 
nounced that she was going with them on 
their search. In a dream, the night before, 
she had seen the jack-o’-lantern fence post 
guite plainly. And once a lecturer, talking to 
their Kipling club, had told them always to 
follow such hunches. . 

They set out, Em, Kip, Pinto, and Aunt 
Marcella. Aunt Marcella, mounted on one of 
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until my next visit. It had to be left on the 
damp bat so it would dry slowly; if too fast, 
it would crack in firing. 

In two weeks I went back, this time for 
a joyous, sunny week-end. I found that 
my little vase had been fired—Aunt Lolly 
said the first firing is always called “biscuit,” 
and it really was the color of one of Annie's 
nicely browned biscuits. 

We brushed glaze on it, letting the creamy, 
gray-looking paste flow gently from the 
brush; when it was well covered, we put it 
into Aunt Lolly’s electric kiln to fire it again. 

I found that I could buy powdered glazes 
ready to mix with water, and, when I learned 
more about pottery, 1 began mixing my own 
colors. “The Potter’s Craft,” by Charles Binns 
gave me information about glazes and firing, 
and building and throwing on the wheel. 

When I was ready to go home, the next 
day, Annie and I watched Aunt Lolly open 
the kiln door—all of us breathless for fear 
something might have gone wrong. Slowly 
she drew out my first piece of pottery—the 
work of my own hands. It had fired per- 
fectly to a lovely, deep blue—a glowing, 
shining glaze that Aunt Lolly calls Majolica. 
I never in my life was so thrilled! There's 
nothing like the fun of making something 
with your own hands. Why don’t you try it 
sometime if you haven't already? If you 
don’t happen to have an Aunt Lolly with an 
electric kiln to fire your things for you, the 
chances are you can find a pottery, or a com- 
mercial kiln, somewhere near by. And when 
you have made a magic jar of your own, and 
you begin to see your own creative ability 
grow bigger and bigger and bigger, you will 
understand, as I do, what Aunt Lolly meant 
when she spoke of her “genie of the jar.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 





the ranch’s most trustworthy broncos, slowed 
up their mileage considerably. The sun beat 
down. By mid-afternoon they were hot and 
thirsty. 

‘I've got cactus in my paws, a crook in my 
back, and nothin’ but despair in my heart,” 
mourned Pinto Jones. 

Aunt Marcella panted out, “We've simply 
got to stop and allay our thirst. Let us stop 
at that dwelling over to the left there.” 

“Cauliflower Kate lives there,” said Em 
uneasily. 

Cauliflower Kate was a queer character 
who lived alone on a homestead and raised 
cauliflowers which she sold in Buffalo Forks. 
Pinto described her as a ‘fightin’ female” be- 
cause there was ill-feeling between her and 
the cattlemen, over her fences chopping up 
the range land known here as Windy Flats. 

But they rade over. Kip dismounted to 
open the gate into Cauliflower Kate's place. 
The door of the box-like little house opened 
and a small, belligerent woman stepped out 
with a shortened shotgun in her hand, and a 
wildly barking dog at her heels. 

“Halt!” she cried dramatically. ‘No cat- 
tleman shall ever set foot on my premises.” 

Em was the first to recover her composure. 
“We were so thirsty, and our horses were— 
we only wanted—” 

The woman thought a moment, while the 
horses tugged at their reins, for the watering 
tank was a short fifty feet away. “The ani- 
mals may drink,” she said at last. ‘They are 
not to blame for the selfishness and scound- 
relly of their masters. But you stay outside 
the fence!” she commanded. “My dog is vi- 


cious!” (Continued on page 49) 
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Mary’s Logic 


Little Mary,  re- 
turning from a visit 
to the barber's where 
the electric clippers 
had been used on her 


neck, remarked to her : perance reform, I/| 
mother, “I didn’t Sen want social reform, I | 
know my neck was / sf gre want—I want—” 

dirty, Mother, but he | - “What you want,” | 
had to use the vac- fice called out a listener | 
uum cleaner on it.”— | Jat at the back of the | 
Sent by HELEN a hall, “ is chloroform.” | 


WAINMAN, Peé&in, II- 


linots, Customer: I 


washing machine. 
No Doubt of It 
madame ?”’ 

Two small boys 
were discussing the 
capabilities of their 
mothers, who were 
active club members. 

“My mother can 
talk on just about any 
subject,” one lad de- 
clared proudly. 

“Aw, shucks,” re- 
torted the other, ‘my 


feet!—Sent by 





The Funniest Joke | 
Have Heard This Month 


Defective 


want to return this 
SALESMAN: What is wrong with it, 


Customer: Every time I get into the 
thing, the paddles knock me off my 
FLORENCE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Gane asked him many ques- 

Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


“What I want,” 
said the speaker, “‘is 
reform. I want tax | 
reform, I want police | 
reform, I want tem- 


Sent by ALMA Tay- | 
Lor, Elyria, Ohio. 


Efficient 


A young man was 
applying for a job as 
ORNEE, usher in a_ theater. 
The manager had 


tions to determine his 
qualifications. Finally 
he inquired, ‘In case 
of fire, what would 
you do?” 

“Don’t worry about 








mother can talk with- 
out any subject at all.”"—Sent by Joye HuMEs, 
lola, Kansas. 


The Right Answer 


A seasick Negro passenger in the steer- 
age was bantered by his friends for being 
a landlubber. “Dat’s correc’,’’ said the vic- 
tim weakly. “Dey ain’t no argument dere. 
Ah’s a landlubbah an ‘ah’s jes’ findin’ out 
how much ah lubs it.”—Sent by ALYCE PAGE 
Jones, Fairmont, North Carolina. 


And That's That! 





“What model is your car?” 
“Model! It's a horrible example.’’-—Sent 
by CHARLOTTE Frazier, Unity, Maine. 


As Usual 


Tourist: This is a fine town. Any prom- 
inent men born here? 

NativE: Nope, just babies——Sent 4) 
Linpa Nester, Ashley, Missouri. 


me,” replied the ap- 
plicant. “I'd find some way to get out!”"— 
Sent by Harriet LaNtow, Safford, Arizona. 


Not So Good 
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First BuRGLAR: I must be needing glasses. 

SECOND BuRGLAR: Why? 

First BuRGLAR: Because when I was twir- 
ling the knob of a safe an orchestra started 
to play.—Sent by HELEN WILSON, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


Sales Talk 


A vacuum cleaner salesman was trying to 
convince a housewife of the good qualities 
of his product. Taking a handful of ashes 
he dropped it on the floor, then he took a 
handful of garden dirt and sprinkled it 
around. He then asked, “Madam, where is 
your electric switch?” 

“Switch!” echoed the surprised woman. 
“We use gas.”—Sent by JOAN HENNEBERRY, 


So Belt! | 
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2 good scouts 
are better 


than I 
So when you 
pe. wash your beret, 


or “do up” little personals— 
get the help of two good wash- 
ing scouts—use Fels-Naptha 
Soap. It brings you richer, 
golden soap plus lots of nap- 
tha—and dirt goes quicker! 
Tell mother to try Fels-Naptha 
for the big wash—it gets 
rid of “tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


the golden bar 
with the clean naptha odor 














BASS RANGELEY 
MOCCASINS 


The American Indian 
invented these Gam. 
At least, he perfecte 
the comfort of genuine 
moccasins. Bass Range- 
ley Moccasins are — 
dded.- 


uine oy 
art style @ 
Made by famous 


craftsmen who make 
sturdy, good-looking 
footwear for every ou 
door need. 

all good stores. 

for a free catalog. 


G. H. BASS & CO- 
+ gg Main Street, Wilton, Me. 













CHRISTMAS MONE 


~ PROFIT selling Christmas C: . 

or spare time. No euqerengse needed. Big values make 

es. 26 Folder Box Assortments only $1. As 

as 12 cards name imprinted. Wonderful selections. Also 
jh 





“) MIDGET CARD SHOP, Dept. 721-4, Harrisburg, 





ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double. Weighs Professional En- 
largements. 8 Never Fade Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 








Los Angeies. California. 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Send for 600 Free Samples 


Lowest prices Prompt Mail Service 
CLIVEDEN YARN co. 


Dept. A-17, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Scott’s 1938 Catalogue 


100 pages added to previous editions. Complete- 
ly revised. “‘You can’t collect without a Cata- 
logue.”” Out this month. $3.00. With thumb 
Index $3.50. Plus postage on mail orders. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., LTD. 
New York, N. Y. 


1 W. 47th St. 





LOVELY LADY! 







Queen Astrid Mourning stamp of 
Belgium (most beautiful in 


illustrated); also 
Australia Anzac x 
is at. 25c unused), 

ukuo, Palestine, and many other 
p= stamps ip oar big packet of 67 different from 
far-off lands. Price only 5c_to approval applicants! 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 





—STAMP OUTFIT FREE! 


Sensational Offer! Scarce Tannou Touva TRIANGLE, hard-to- 
get CAYMAN ISLANDS (Map), new CORONATIONS from 
Canada and Gt. , Worlds Lar est (SHIP stamp, Sudan 
(Desert Scene), thrilling stamps from jt Airice snd other far- 






off lands are all included in our famous * e-World’’ 

pa acket, also big lists and a WATERMARK DETEC MOR alt AB- 

te) to approva applicants sending 3c for postage. 
LUTELY FREE | appl ding 3c f 


Midwood Stamp Company, Dept. 4G, Midwood 


vs 
Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WASHENSTON yore 

of Poland, also Scare 
vinnie, ane and, Bia pkt, 
diff. including s td - 
toria, Charkhari, a bg ond dmidget. stamp, 














& 5¢ 





a etc.—aill for only Sc with lists and approvals. 
307 saan: 30 MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
ARLINGTON-A Baitimore, Md. 
STAMP COLLECTION 


Confederate States (fac- FREE! 


Contains Africa; 
jr : ; French Colonies; Beautiful 


simile); China ‘‘Wild Goose’’ 
Belgian Queen Astrid stamp, ete. all free to approval 
applicants sending 3e postage. 100 vem. 7c. Watermark 
Detector, 2c. 15 Confederate Prints 

Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G9), Springfield, Mass. 










ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Scarce Airmail (illustrated) also Card- 
board stamp, African Airmail, South Sea 
Island Cannibal, new Emperor of Ethiopia, 
lerak, Selangor, Kouang-Tcheou, etc., etc.— 
all for only 5e with bargain approvals. 

LARRY MORRIS DARLINGTON, MARYLAND 





SNAKE & VULTURE TRIANGLES! 
Scarce Mozambique (€ Soiled Snake)and 
Liberia ( Vulture & a pahonl 
trated; also Ex-King Edward British 
ecco Ca Diibouth Seencalan 
St Sea Islands 


Kenya& Us 


Tr 
Se. ‘Sem mp 
Pimtico- A, Gakioners, Ma. 


se 


Co., 













(illustrated) also stamps from Gol Desert, 
Snake stamp, Devil's Island, Silver Jubilee, 
Mermaid stamp, set U.S. (nearly 50 years 
old’), etc.—all given with bis ists and 
,soerorale. _ ~ Be pete 





ETHIOPIAN RHINO 
This scarce stamp and others from Vati- 
4 City, pogen Conee. Rpts Moz- 

Guine: 5 ogether 
65 eat L’ Dik PFEWENT—everyihing only 
5c with fine ae Is. 
co. 


ASTOR STAMP 
610-G PoplarGroveSt.,Baltimore,Md. 








WHOPPER PACKET 5c 


Jubilees, Ships, Triangle, Map, Diamond, Airmail, Boy 
King, Vatican, Jhind, Siam, Iran, Iraq, Peru, Iceland, 
etc. 33 dandy stamps, only 5c with approvals. 

DOMINION STAMP COMPANY 


Dept. AG Arlington, Va. 





VATICAN POPE PIUS! 
(alone worth 15c); one other giant Pope 

rtrait stamp if-stamp tri- 
le, ex- King Edward Morocco issue, 
. color Azerbaijan, smallest stamp, etc., 
all for only 7c and 3c mailing charges. 


EISENMEIER, 3700-A Frankford, Baltimore, Md. 








““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable fame ‘inder’’—an illustrated booklet 
to idenuity all difficult omnes and 





enabling you instant!, ata 
glance the countries from h they come! Also fine packet of sda and 
unusual stamps from Boe teen te ionaco, Patiala, Eritrea, 
etc. including maps, ni a, — strange scenes. Au Sree to 





re i ti. ta 
OpProw’GARCELON sree C0.) Box 907, Calais, Maine 





50 Diff’ BRITISH COLONIES—10¢ 

25 Diff’ Portuguese Colonies (mint)—10¢ 
15 Diff’ Attractive Uruguay—s¢ 

12 Diff’? U. S. Commemoratives—5¢ 
FREE!—50 Diff’ with order 10c a more. All above 25c, 
postpaid. Penny Approvals, lists, et 

C. R. SMITH & CO., Box 6618, N. E. Sta. C., Kansas City, Mo. 





SPECIAL CORONATION EDITION—Describes and illus- 

trates, Albums, Supplies, United States, British Colonial, 

Coronation and foreign stamps. This 50-page catalogue Free. 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. A.G. Toronto, Canada 





FREE! SCARCE NEW STAMP! 


To a!l approval applicants who enclose 5c for handling and mailing cost 
we will give absolutely free the spec ial stamp Japan issued in January 
for use on ONE DAY ONLY, ears stamp is ae 
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WHEN STAMPS 
ARE YOUR HOBBY 


By 


= |ON of the principal charms 

of the stamp hobby is the 
and inimitable way 
which it recalls the great 
deeds and personalities of the 
past. An exceptionally good ex- 
‘mple of this is given by the 
recently issued Cook Islands 


in 
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safely back on board ship, while 
their unfortunate captain was 
eaten in a ceremonial feast by 
his former worshippers. Para- 
doxically enough, however, mis- 
sionaries reported, years later, 
that the ribs and breastbone of 
the great discoverer were still 





postage stamp pictured here, 
which shows Captain Cook's lit- 
tle bark, the Resolution, dropping its anchor 
off the islands, for the first time, in 1777. 

Few names in the field of exploration are 
greater than that of James Cook, who rose by 
sheer merit from a common sailor to captain 
in the Royal Navy, became an able mathe- 
matician and astronomer, and gave to England 
her claim of title to the vast continent of 
Australia. He was also a distinguished scien- 
tist and physician, and one of the first to com- 
bat ay 808g 8 the dreaded disease of scurvy. 

In fact, Captain Cook actually anticipated, 
more than one hundred and fifty years ago, the 
vitamin theory of to-day, and sailors on board 
his ship who refused to eat their vegetables 
were given twelve lashes! 

Cook made three long voyages to the South 
Seas in his eventful career, discovering or ex- 
ploring not only Australia and New Zealand, 
but also the New Hebrides, the Society Is- 
lands (named for the Royal Scientific Society 
in London, which later published Cook's 
journals) the Marquesas, Tongas, New Cale- 
donia, and many others. It is interesting to 
learn that his sailing master the second 
voyage was the notorious Captain Bligh of 
Mutiny on the Bounty fame. During his third 
and Jast voyage, Captain Cook discovered the 
archipelago in the South Pacific which now 
bears his name. 

After leaving the Cook Islands, the great 
navigator sailed northward and discovered 
the Islands of Hawaii, which he named the 
sandwich Islands for his friend and patron, 
the Earl of Sandwich. Here he was at first 
received with great rejoicing by the natives, 
because an old Hawaiian tradition had told 
that one day their ancient god of peace and 
plenty would return to his people, and Cook's 
dramatic arrival was hailed as a fulfillment of 
this prophecy Great honor was done him and 
he finally sailed away accompanied by the 
blessings of the entire people; but severe gales 
forced him to make an unexpected return, and 
this proved his undoing. The legend had 
not mentioned a second coming. With the 
fickleness of children, they turned against him, 
and on the morning of February 14, 1779, he 
was suddenly attacked and killed. The other 
members of the expedition managed to get 


on 


preserved by the Hawaiians as 
objects of veneration! 

France is one country that has always been 
quick to recognize heroism and_ bravery 
among her nationals, and she has issued many 
stamps in recent years to call the attention of 
the world to the deeds of some of the great 
Frenchmen. Two stamps have recently been 
put into circulation to honor the memory of 
Jean Mermoz, one of her great fliers. 

Mermoz, who was destined to a life of 
dangerous activity, joined the French air forces 
during the World War and distinguished him- 
self for bravery. 

The signing of the Armistice threw Mer- 
moz out of a job. He could not be content 
with the prospects of an inactive life at home, 
so he went to North Africa to continue his 
flying career. His inexperience with Arab 
customs at first got him into several difficul- 
ties. Once, after landing on the Sahara Des- 
ert, he was captured by desert tribesmen and 
sold into slavery to the Sultan of Taroudant. 
This wily old potentate quickly sold Mermoz 
back to the French Government at a profit! 

Mermoz blazed many air trails over the 
jungles of Africa during the next ten years 
and to him, almost alone, goes credit for the 
great network of air routes that to-day links 
the French Colonial possessions of the Dark 
Continent with each other and the Mother 
Country. By May 1930 his reputation as a 
flier had been so firmly established that he 
was selected to pilot the first plane to carry 
mail from Africa to Brazil. 

On December 7, 1936, he left Dakar on the 
West African Coast, with a crew of four, to 
fly the Croix du Sud to South America. Less 
than four hours later, although he was then 
well on his way to Natal, in Brazil, he ra- 
dioed that he was having engine trouble. To 
this day no further word has ever come from 
Mermoz or his crew, nor has any trace of the 
Croix du Sud ever been found. 

A portrait of Jean Mermoz is shown on the 
two stamps that have been issued in his honor. 
The thirty centime blue-green shows him at 
the controls of his plane, in front of a back- 
ground which is a map showing his route 
across the Atlantic. The three franc carmine 
shows a profile pertrait of Mermoz against an 
appropriate background of spread wings. 
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A MATTER OF 


She took the horses and led them to the 
tank, where they drank long and satisfyingly 
while their riders watched enviously from the 
gate. The vicious dog showed friendly signs 
to Pinto Jones, who was chirping almost in- 
audibly to him. Suddenly Em was almost 
pushed off her feet by a frantic nudge from 
Aunt Marcella. “The post—the jack-o’-lan- 
tern post!” Aunt Marcella whispered. ‘Look 
—look! One eye winky—” 

They all turned their eyes to where Aunt 
Marcella was staring. They blinked. For 
there, in the shimmering heat waves, stood 
the corner post of Cauliflower Kate's yard 
with a knothole looking like a shriveled face 
cut in an old jack-o’-lantern. True, there was. 
no twig twisting downward like a curl, but 
only a broken-off nubbin of one. 

Aunt Marcella started for it, but Em re- 
strained her. “You'd better not,” she warned. 

“But this woman is—is—” 

“As cracked as the Liberty Bell,” Kip 
O'Malley finished for her. “But even so—” 

“She's a crack shot, my hearties,”’ Pinto 
said in a low tone as the woman came back, 
leading their horses, her short shotgun se- 
curely under her arm. 

“Now be on your way,” she ordered. 

They talked about it all the way home, al- 
most forgetting their thirst. Yet once Pinto 
Jones diverted Aunt Marcella’s interest to 
other channels. “This Kipling club you talk 
about—is this Kipling fellow a writer?” 

“One of England’s foremost novelists and 
poets,’ Aunt Marcella launched forth enthu- 
siastically. “It was he who put vigor, color, 
poetry of living,- into Britain's literature.” 
She even quoted the date of Kipling’s death 
while Pinto listened thoughtfully. 

All through the evening meal, they dis- 
cussed the “how” of ,getting access to the 
jack-o’-lantern post. The best chance was for 
one person to go there after dark, very 
stealthily. And finally, at Pinto’s insistence, 
it was agreed that he, not Kip, should be the 
one to ride over, dismount some distance from 
“the fightin’ female's” and go on foot with a 
small, sharp shovel. For, as Pinto pointed 
out, he could quiet the dog more success- 
fully than any of the others, if by an unlucky 
chance he should be aroused. 

At nightfall Pinto set out. The hours were 
tense and long-dragged-out for those who 
waited in the big Flying Crow kitchen. Time 
and again Aunt Marcella said, “I’m confident 
that something will be found in that box 
which will enlighten you as to your family, 
Kip.” Time and again, Kip raised eyes to 
Em in which doubt and hope were mingled. 


OLD MAN of the 


the memory of the salt lick urged him to 
wander down from his lofty haunts to the 
lower levels. 

His descent was a leisurely excursion. He 
poked about here and there in evident en- 
joyment and sought out some of his former 
retreats among boulders and coulees. The 
snows had been more than ordinarily heavy 
that winter and nearly the whole face of the 
country was still clothed in white. The lick 
was choked with snow, great banks of it 
lay among the trees, and only by persistent 
pawing did he reach the delectable spot. He 
spent a day or two in the vicinity, enjoying the 
salt lick, but seeing nothing of any great in- 
terest to him and little life of any sort. 
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BACKGROUND 


It was past midnight, yet Oku Hung, the 
cook, Juan, the taciturn old roustabout, Uncle 
Haze, Aunt Marcella, and Em waited. They 
fidgeted uneasily, remembering anecdotes which 
they had heard of Cauliflower Kate’s venge- 
fulness. 

But at last they heard Pinto’s step outside, 
heard his muttered, “My grandmother's bus- 
tle!’ Em threw open the door. Pinto stood 
there, a rusty, caved-in metal box under his 
arm. “Captain Kidd himself,’ he grinned 
and put the box on the table before Kip. 

With fingers that trembled in spite of his 
effort to control them, Kip carefully raised 
the lid of the long-sought box. A gasp came 
from the anxious group about the table. 

Old Nat had been right. The box buried 
by the fence post had contained gold nuggets. 
Not a fortune. “I'd say between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred dollars’ worth,” 
Uncle Haze, who had some knowledge of ore, 
predicted as he turned the rough stones over, 
slowly watching the gold particles glitter in 
the lamplight. 

“Enough to see you through that term at 
Aggies,” Em said, for Kip only stared at 
the nuggets, dazed and wondering, unable to 
take in, yet, what this would mean to him. 

“And buy a store suit, a necktie, and a lit- 
tle date book,” Pinto put in. 

“But isn’t there anything—anything rela- 
tive to his family?” Aunt Marcella queried. 

“Might be something at the bottom,” Pinto 
suggested. 

“Why, yes, there is,” said Aunt Marcella, 
investigating. “Look here, Kip—it's a pic- 
ture! Why, of course, it must be the home of 
your English mother. There’s writing under 
it. Wait till I put on my glasses. Just see 
how aged and weatherworn it is!” 

She held up the photograph for them all to 
see—a palatial English estate with an ivy- 
covered stone mansion lifting proudly among 
great trees, peacocks strutting on the lawn, and 
sheep grazing in the background. An audible 
gasp came from every pair of lips. Kip 
started to speak, but Em nudged him swiftly. 

That photograph! For years it had hung on 
the wall in Pinto’s and Kip’s bunkhouse. No- 
body knew where it came from, but Pinto 
himself had hung it on the slab wall, for the 
utilitarian purpose of keeping the wind from 
whistling through a crack. Certainly it was 
aged and weatherworn. 

“It reads,” went on Aunt Marcella, squint- 
ing closely, “ ‘Be sure to bring little Rudyard 
Kipling O'Malley to visit at his ancestral 
home this summer.’ It's hard to read—it's 


so old and blurred and faded looking.” 


MOUNTAINS 


A certain restlessness was growing in Oreos 
as his years increased, and the locality palled 
upon him more quickly than it would have 
done some seasons before. He soon turned 
toward the peak again, but without hurry, 
and thus found himself, one afternoon, in a 
long, somewhat shallow, hanging cafion which 
crept in under one shoulder of the mighty 
peak on which he lived. He descended its 
precipitous sides and strolled along thé in- 
clined floor among the scattered pines and 
rubble of snow-covered boulders from which 
spouting streams of ice water went bounding 
down toward the timber. 

Tremendous happenings sometimes start 
from very small beginnings. High up above 
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That's because of that awful pen and the 
watery ink and Pinto’s clumsy fingers, thought 
Em frantically. She was afraid to lift her 
eyes, Any second now some one would blurt 
out the truth. But only that hushed, stunned 
silence filled the kitchen. 

“Rudyard Kipling O’Malley—that’s you, 
Kip,” exclaimed Aunt Marcella at last. “It's 
all clear. You were named after Kipling. 
Perhaps your grandfather and he were in India 
together. Yes, I seem to remember that in his 
letters, Kipling did mention something about 
a little boy being named after him.” 

Em looked up. Her eyes traveled from one 
to another, and she saw understanding—yes, 
and then devoted conspiracy dawn in the eyes 
of every listener in the kitchen. Not one but 
knew of Kip’s wretchedness these last few 
weeks, when Aunt Marcella had harped on 
“family and background.” Not one but knew 
that an equally wretched Em was to be taken 
back to Maryland for a dose of the same. 

Once more the honest Kip opened his 
mouth to speak, but this time not only Em’s, 
but Pinto’s, Uncle Haze’s, and Oku Hung’s 
feet all kicked him under the table, and taci- 
turn old Juan began muttering aloud to 
drown any word he might utter. 

Aunt Marcella laid down the picture, stood 
up. She was sunburned and weary, but there 
was pride and elation in her eyes. And her 
parting remark, as she stood in the doorway, 
did many things. It made clear that she was 
not going to drag Em off to Maryland with 
her, that she set her approval on a cowboy 
named Kip O'Malley and his associating with 
her niece when they went to Aggies in the 
autumn, For she said, “Now, Em, when you 
young people go up to register at your Agri- 
cultural College, you see that he uses his full 
name—Kipling O’Malley—not just Kip. Be- 
cause it’s a name to be proud of.” 

When the door closed behind her and her 
footsteps died away, Uncle Haze’s hearty 
chuckle, Em's rippling laugh, and Oku 
Hung’s murmured, “The eye sees what the 
mind commands,” all sounded together. 

Kip looked at Pinto Jones. “Pinto, you de- 
ceiving, misleading old hoot owl!” 

But Pinto strutted pridefully across the 
kitchen, pulled a twig from the wood box 
and champed on it happily. “Accordin’ to 
etiquette, it’s customary to give them departin’ 
for higher learnin’ a little goin’-away present 
—you know, like a embroidered towel, or 
crocheted muffler, or sachets for your hand- 
kerchief box. But, under the circumstances, I 
decided it might be more fittin’ to give you a 
bit of background, doncher know!” 
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the shoulder of the peak and some distance 
from the precipice which walled in the end 
of the cafion, a large rock, loosened perhaps 
by contraction, fell from a jutting pinnacle 
into a steeply sloping snowbank below. It 
splashed into the white mass as a pebble into 
a pond, but hardly had it vanished when a 
tremor ran through the bank; a rippling, 
heaving motion was perceptible, and almost 
at once the snowfield began to move. Stop- 
ping, then starting again, pausing, and jerk- 
ing ahead, it forged steadily onward. 

Once well started, the slide increased its 
speed with amazing rapidity. With a rising 
note of sound, coming from the grinding 
rocks and shifting strata, it plunged onward 
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toward the rim of the cafion, some hundreds 
of yards below. Gaining momentum every 
second, it swept over the edge in a tremen- 
dous cascade of roaring confusion. The grind- 
ing crash as the acres of snow and rock struck 
the floor of the cafion was terrific. The moun- 
tain seemed to tremble beneath that titanic 
descent and a fog of mist and snow swirled 
upward as from the base of a huge waterfall. 
As it smashed upon the inclined floor, the 
whole vast mass shot onward with increased 
velocity, gathering more material as it went. 

It filled the narrow cafion from wall to 
wall; it rushed onward in a huge, jagged- 
fronted mass nearly fifty.feet in height. Surg- 
ing from side to side, scouring, demolishing, 
and gouging its remorseless way, the mass 
boomed on down the cafion, 

Oreos, in the lower reaches of that death 
trap, had sensed the coming of the cataclysm. 
Only too well did he know its import, for he 
had seen many snowslides in his time. But 
never had he been pocketed as he was now. 
The sides of the cafion were not beyond his 
ability to climb, but climbing took time and 
he knew the swiftness of the avalanche. His 
courageous spirit was not cowed, and he 
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sprang into fevered activity. He had to move 
more rapidly than ever before in his life, and 
never had he been in greater peril. 

Leaping across the cafion floor, he plunged 
through the scattered trees and began the 
ascent of the nearest wall. Even before he 
started to climb, the slide bore down upon 
him. Doggedly, fiercely, he exerted a supreme 
effort in his dash for safety. 

The aspect of the onrushing cataclysm was 
frightful. It snatched up great boulders as 
it came; it ripped up trees, and either en- 
gulfed them bodily or hurled them into the 
air like wind-blown straws, only to leap upon 
them once more as they descended into the 
whirling maelstrom of its front. Volumes of 
loose snow curled and foamed about its base; 
volleys of rocks and battered limbs hissed 
through the air above and ahead of it. Great 
chunks of packed snow and ice shot outward 
from the mass. 

The gap between that fearful front and the 
laboring Oreos closed with awful swiftness. 
The goat was straining every nerve and 
sinew; up, up, he went, leaping from boulder 
to shelf, from niche to ledge. All about him, 
the roar of the snowslide boomed and crashed, 


MIDGE’S SISTER’S BUSINESS 


“She'll be able to wait on you in just a 
minute.” A gilt chair was placed for Midge, 
and another for Tin. 

The manikin’s attention had wandered 
from her customer, who was still viewing the 
flowered gown through her glasses. 

“Is a large pattern like that inclined to 
make a person look stout?” she asked. 

“Yes, you have to be slender to wear—” 
Adele caught herself, but it was too late, the 
truth had slipped beyond her control. 

Glasses were removed and dropped into a 
capacious hand bag. The ponderous woman 
arose, “That's what I think.” 

As the door closed behind her, the white- 
haired woman said sharply, “Well, Miss 
Bennett!” Then her voice became unctuous. 
“This young lady has received a check for 
fifty dollars from her good mamma, and she 
wishes an evening frock. Show her models 
three and nine.” 

Adele tried to slay her sister with a secret 
glance, but Midge only smiled blandly. 

“Are you the proprietor of this business?” 
Quentin asked the woman ingratiatingly. 

The white head inclined slightly. “I am 
Madame Jules. Why?” 

“I want to get some dope for a theme on 
employment. Maybe you could help me. My 
name’s Hamilton. Quentin Hamilton.” 

“Related to W. W. Hamilton?” 

“His son.” 

“Anything I can do for the son of William 
Wardsworth Hamilton—” she protested and 
placed a chair for herself between Quentin 
and Midge. “Now what is it? You want to 
write a composition?” 

“Yes, on employment,” explained Quen- 
tin, “I’m interested in this idea of hiring 
college students.” 

“It’s quite the rage.” 

‘Must be a nice place to work in,” praised 
Tin, looking around the shop, “if a girl has 
the time.” 

Madame Jules smiled. ‘These college girls 
don’t study too hard.” 

“Not hard enough, if you ask me,” inter- 
posed Midge. 

Madame Jules interrupted the subject to 
praise Tin’s father and, before they could get 
back to it, Adele returned, zipped into a 


black satin uniform. She carried two gowns 
on velvet hangers and poked the lavender 
one at her sister. 

“Here!” Her voice was honeyed. “The 
color would be charming, I think, with your 
red hair.” 

“It isn't red,” contradicted Midge. 

“By no means,” chided Madame Jules. 
“Cinnamon, I should call it, and very fash- 
ionable. The green is a genuine Schiaparelli 
model, and only forty-eight dollars.”’ 

“Yes, a rare bargain,’’ cooed Adele. “Come 
with me to the fitting room.” 

Midge fingered the back of her curls in 
imitation of a Conway girl and appealed to 
Madame Jules. “May I see it on your model ?” 

“By all means.” 

While Adele was gone, Tin returned to his 
theme. 

“Is it hard to get college girls?” 

“Hard! 1 am able to pick the créme de la 
creme!” 

“And, of course, you get the best students 
—Conway wouldn't give permission other- 
wise.” 

“Oh,” mused Madame Jules. “Is that so? 
I didn’t realize.” 

“And do you get their parents’ consent?” 
He was noting the answers in a little book, 
like a cub reporter. 

“That,” replied Madame Jules stiffly, “is 
up to the employment agency.”’ 

There was a long pause, interrupted by 
Adele as she strolled toward them in the 
green taffeta. 

“What do you think of it, Quentin?” 
Midge asked. 

“Don't like it.” 

“Me, either. May I see the lavender one 
on, please?” 

Adele hesitated, then caught the stern eye 
of her employer and departed with the other 
dress. 

Tin wasted no time getting back to his 
subject. 

“Of course, my father objects to the idea 
of jobs being used for thrills. He’s sort of 
sentimental and doesn’t like to think of peo- 
ple out of work who need the money, while 
others, who don't need the money, are’ working. 
But business is business, isn’t it?” 
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and echoed and reéchoed from wall to wall. 

Another leap or two would put him above 
that seething mass, another ten seconds—and 
it was done! He gained the necessary alti- 
tude, above the highest reach of the slide. 
The margin was fearfully small, however, and 
gauging the projection above with a hurried 
glance, he sprang again for the jutting point. 
As his leap carried him upward, a ball of 
jagged, hardened snow, hurled up from the 
now passing snout of the snowslide, struck 
him, with tremendous force, full upon the 
shoulder. 

For an instant it seemed certain that he 
would be thrown into the roaring chaos be- 
low, but the impact merely tossed him up 
against the point for which he had leaped. 
After a breathless second of scrambling, he 
gained a foothold and sank, panting, upon 
the little sanctuary. He lay there, staring out 
at the rushing doom over which he had won 
his greatest victory. 

Presently he arose, standing poised, high 
and secure, in his own domain again. Then, 
after a last, long look down the cafion, the 
Old Man of the Mountains turned, and 
passed out of sight around a jutting boulder. 
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“Yes—in a way,” the proprietor admitted. 

“I wouldn't put it past my father to stir 
up a fuss in the papers.” 

Madame Jules left him without a word, 
and began arranging earrings on a velvet 
background. 

Adele, looking like a lovely bridesmaid, 
strolled about in the lavender creation, but 
Midge wrinkled her nose. 

“Too fussy. I couldn't imagine myself in 
puffed sleeves. Haven't you something more 
businesslike?” 

“I'm afraid none of, our evening gowns are 
businesslike,” confessed the manikin pity- 
ingly. 

“Get that Maggy Rouff model with the 
high neck,” ordered Madame Jules, and 
Adele obeyed. 

“That's more my idea,” Midge admitted as 
she viewed the midnight blue velvet. “If I 
might see that on you—” 

Adele fingered the ticket. “This is seventy- 
five dollars.” 

“Miss Bennett!” expostulated her employ- 
er. “We are interested in the style, not in the 
cost.” 

“It's a wicked wear and tear on the clothes 
and a waste of time,’’ protested Adele. “She 
only has a dollar to spend. I know—I'm her 
sister.” ; 

“Oh!’’ Madame Jules looked sternly from 
Adele to Midge, and then to Quentin. “Oh, 
I see! You merely wanted help with your 
homework.” 

She strode to the door, her earrings lash- 
ing her cheeks. “You might add to your 
composition that there are disadvantages in 
hiring college girls.” 

Without a word, the two “G men” de- 
parted. 

“Oh, Tin, wasn’t it embarrassing?” 
breathed Midge. 

“Not if we accomplished our purpose,” he 
maintained stoutly. 

As Quentin drew up at Duncan Hall 
promptly at six-thirty, Adele came out of the 
shadows to meet them. 

“Well, I hope you're satisfied,” she said 
crossly, and Midge knew by the harshness of 
her voice that they had been successful—even 
before her sister added, ‘I’ve been fired.” 
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After the Balls Are Over— 


HEW!” Joan tucked her rack- 
et under her arm and pushed 
back the damp ringlets from her 


forehead. “Tennis is hot work, 
even in October. And that last set 
was a wow. You're some player, 
old dear.” 

“Thanks for the buggy ride,” re- 
plied Jean. “You're not so bad 
yourself, you know.” From under 
a garden bench on the edge of the 
court, she produced a bottle of sar- 
saparilla, cold and’ beaded with 
moisture. ‘Mother left this for us, 
as she went out to do her market- 
ing. Guess she knew we'd be 
thirsty.” 

“What a grand thing imagina- 
tion is,” sighed Joan. ‘I’ve noticed 
that before about your mother. She 
always knows what people want.” 


@ For a moment there was silence, 
as, two straws inserted in the bottle, 
the girls quenched their thirst with 
the cold, tangy liquid. 

“Um-m, that went to the spot,” 
cried Jean, flinging herself down 
on the bench. “What let’s do now ?” 


Joan seated herself beside her 
chum. ‘“Well—after that last set-— 
nothing strenuous,” she said, her 
eyes on the deep blue of the au- 
tumn sky and the lofty tops of the 
elm trees which bordered the lawn. 
“How about reading the October 
AMERICAN GIRL?” 


@ “Good idea,” assented Jean. 
“I’m always specially interested in 
the Girl Scout Week Number. That 
Mariner cover of Edmund F. Ward's 
is a peach, isn’t it?” 

“Rather,” Joan agreed. “And 
weren't you tickled to see another 
Edith Ballinger Price story about 
Bobo Witherspoon—she was the 
funny little tenderfoot in that 
screaming story, Girl Shout Week, 
you remember.” 

“I should say I do. There’s a 
lovely article about Juliette Low, 
too—First, the Dream, by Chester 
Marsh. And did you notice that 
the whole picture spread is devoted 
to Girl Scout Week, with every pic- 
ture illustrating a special feature 
for each of the Seven Service Days ?” 


“Yes, it was fine. The whole 
number is chock-a-block with good 
things,” answered Joan. “I'm dying 
to read Mildred Adams’s article, 
Writing for the Papers. Miss Ad- 
ams is an ace feature writer for The 
New York Times, you know, and I 
imagine this article tells girls who 
want to be journalists how to go 
about it.” 

“Let's read that first. And next, 
that story of Ruth Wright's about 
the seal—Poppy it’s called.” 

“Don’t forget Sue Goes to Buda- 
pest, either,” Joan reminded her, 
“or the first installment of Mary 
Avery Glen’s two-part serial, Jo//y 
Little Sixpence. That looks excit- 
ing.” She rose, swinging her rack- 
et. “Come along, old bean, and 
let’s get busy.” 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE 


DOLL 


DELIVERED 
FREE OF CHARGE 


LET'S MAKE IT 


a surprise present 
for Little Sister! 


Each doll is packed in a special Shirley 
Temple box, bearing the little star’s 
picture and signature, confirming that 
it is the one and only Shirley Temple 
Doll. Each doll wears a celluloid Shir- 
ley Temple button which her little 
owner can proudly wear to school. The 
doll is 13 inches tall and is officially 
endorsed by Shirley and her mother. 


The doll is the very image of Shirley 
Temple, with laughing eyes, sparkling 
teeth, curly, natural hair, winning smile, 
cute dimple, and dressed exactly as 
she appears in her latest hit pictures. 


An 8 x 10 inch 


AUTOGRAPHED PHOTO 

OF SHIRLEY TEMPLE SUITABLE 

FOR FRAMING ENCLOSED WITH 
EACH DOLL 


HERE’S HOW YOU MAY GET THIS GENUINE 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE DOLL AS YOUR PRIZE 


UST SHOW The American Girl to girls you know and see if 
they don’t enjoy it as you do. Go with the girls to their mothers 
and let them order a subscription through you. When you have 
secured four new subscriptions (they may choose 8 months for $1.00, 
or 1 year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us the four names 
and addresses, together with the money you have received for the 
subscriptions. We will then send you this adorable Shirley Temple 
Doll, which is all boxed ready for shipment, the instant we receive 


the FOUR new American Girl subscriptions. 


e 
ADDRESS: 


Department D, 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
14 West Forty-Ninth Street 


New York, N. Y. 














